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‘T= question of Anglo-French relations—with 
which we deal more fully on another page—is 
giving rise to a good deal of discussion in both 
countries just now, but more especially in France. 
The Paris correspondents of the London newspapers 
are engaged in explaining that there are a number of 
misunderstandings which can be and ought to be 
cleared up. This no doubt is true, but it is as well to 
recognise that even when everything possible has been 
done in this direction—and there is a good deal that 
should be possible—it is not to be expected that British 
and French opinion will see eye to eye, even on some 
of the most important questions which both have to 
face. What may be called the Clemenceau view of 
the European situation is very general in France, 
whereas it has scarcely any support in this country. 
Over here we have not the same tradition. We do not 
regard the Germans as hereditary and eternal foes 
nor the existence of a united Germany as a permanent 
danger which may be averted for a time but never 
entirely removed. Doubtless if we did, we should 
share the French anxiety to see Germany utterly 
incapacitated politically and economically and if possible 
split up. But the normal English view of the matter 
is very different ; and the difference is so fundamental 
that there seems to be very little chance of our evolving 
common policy which would be supported by English 
and French public opinion alike. Cordial co-operation 
between the two countries is eminently to be desired 
but it is more likely to be effective if its limits are clearly 
understood in advance. 
* * * 


According to the Paris correspondent of the Manchester 








Guardian, the policy, so strongly advocated by Marshal 


Foch in the earlier stages of the Peace Conference, 
of annexing part of the Rhine provinces of Germany 
and turning another part into an independent state, is 
still being discussed quite seriously in French governing 
circles, and is likely to be pressed if the German Govern- 
ment should make any attempt to evade or repudiate 
any of the terms of the Peace. So far, M. Millerand 
has spoken only of a postponement of evacuation, 
but in many minds, we are told, there is the thought 
that in certam circumstances the postponement might 
be indefinite. It is difficult for us in England even to 
understand a point of view which could suggest such 
a policy or such a possibility. To say that British 
public opinion would not support France in an attempt 
to get a foothold on the German Rhine or to separate 
any province of Germany from the rest, is to put the 
matter much too mildly. If such an issue were ever 
to arise, we do not think there is any doubt at all that 
opinion in this country would be overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Germans. We do not suppose for a 
moment that there is any real likelihood of such a 
policy being put forward, either by the present or by 
any future French Government ; but, the possibility 
having been suggested, it is clearly desirable that 
there should be no room for any kind of misunder- 
standing in France as to what the attitude of this 
country would be. 
* * * 


In the debate on the Address the Prime Minister 
made the rather curious suggestion that the reason 
why by-elections were going against the Government 
was that Opposition speakers were going about the 
country declaring that the Coalition was doing 
nothing and that “there was no one to say anything 
on the other side” or to tell people about the splendid 
legislative achievements of last Session. When their 


arduous duties left Ministers free enough to explain to 
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the country all they had done, then, he declared, they 
would talk about by-elections, “aye, and a General 
Election too.” The idea of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
friends lacking, or missing, opportunities of blowing 
their own trumpets is a pleasantly ironical thought ; 
but behind it there is perhaps a certain amount of 
truth. It is a fact, not that Ministers are too busy to 
proclaim their own virtues, but that there are very 
few other people willing to assist them in the task. 
The question of publicity is indeed one of the main 
difficulties which the Government have to face, for the 
bulk of the Press all over the country has turned against 
them. Even in London there is only a single daily 
newspaper upon whose support they can count. No 
one has a keener sense than Mr. Lloyd George of the 
necessity and importance of newspaper support, and 
for all his brave words there was a touch almost of 
pathos in his complaint of the failure of his opponents 
to do his propaganda for him. He must be aware, how- 
ever, that there is very little hope for him of better 
times in this respect and that even if he were to succeed 
during the next few months in passing all the measures 
enumerated in the King’s Speech, they would do nothing 
to rehabilitate an administration so profoundly un- 
popular as the present. It is the evil that Governments 
do that lives after them and destroys them; promises 
may sometimes avail to save them, but belated good 


works never. 
* ok x 


The League of Nations has at last really begun its 
work. The second meeting of the Council—which is, 
in fact, the first effective meeting, since the proceedings 
at its inauguration in Paris a week or two ago were 
only formal—opened at St. James’s Palace on Tuesday. 
Eight countries are represented—Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece. Both 
Mr. Balfour, who presided, and M. Léon Bourgeois 
referred to the “blot” in the proceedings caused by 
the absence of America. We agree, of course, in 
deploring that. But we also deplore another “ blot,” 
which was not mentioned—the absence of Germany. 
It is certain that for the League to attain its full effec- 
tiveness, America will have to vote herself in, and the 
Assembly will have to vote Germany in. For the 
moment, however, we must be content with the promise 
of immediate activity. A number of questions are 
being dealt with, including the appointment of the 
Danzig and Saar Valley Commissioners, the ‘‘ Minority 
Guarantee ’’ in Poland, conditions precedent to Swit- 
zerland’s entrance into the League, and the Council’s 
order of procedure and plans for the organisation of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
important matter of publicity was raised, and settled 
by the decision to conduct “the actual detailed dis- 
cussions ”’ in private committee, but to hold afterwards 
an open meeting, ‘‘at which the results of the delibera- 
tions will be communicated to the public.’ That is 
a very different thing obviously from the secrecy which 
the Supreme Council demanded in Paris last year, 
and we have no quarrel with it. No intelligent person 
suggests that democracy requires every diplomatic 
conversation to be carried on in a loud voice in the 
market-place. What is essential is that no decisions, 
and no important matters affecting decisions, shall 
be kept secret. Meantime, publicity in its other sense 
—the advertising of the League of Nations—is going 





on steadily in the country. We observe that Lord 
Robert Cecil has succeeded in enthusing (and also, it 
appears, in getting financial support from) the members 
of the Timber Exchange. It is an encouraging sign 
that the “ hard-headed business community ”’ is begin- 
ning to take a real interest in the League. 

* * * 


The debate on the nationalisation of the coal mines 
on Wednesday gave Mr. Lloyd George another oppor- 
tunity for a fighting speech, and he availed himself 
of it with an eagerness, and a disregard either of rele- 
vance or of coherence, unusual even for him. He first 
complained that the scheme of ownership and control 
outlined by Mr. Brace on behalf of the Miners’ Federation 
was not nationalisation at all, but a scheme of joint 
control by workers and consumers which would end 
in something like Syndicalism ; and then he went on 
to condemn it on the ground that you cannot have 
nationalisation without “ bureaucracy.”’ It was natural, 
we suppose, that he should wish to make capital out 
of the very general dislike and distrust with which 
both ‘“Syndicalism”’ on the one hand and “ bureau- 
cracy’’ on the other are regarded in this country. 
But to apply both terms in the same speech to the same 
set of proposals, was surely to exhibit a very careless 
—though possibly just—contempt for the intelligence 
of the bulk of his audience. Both criticisms are indeed 
mere red herrings as applied to the demands of the 
Miners’ Federation. The miners object to bureaucracy 
as much as most of us do, and if amongst them there 
is a section which favours “‘ Syndicalism ”’ it is certainly 


‘a very small section. Call these dangers if you will, 


the Scylla and Charybdis of the course on which the 
miners have embarked towards their goal of the elimina- 
tion of private profit from the production and distribu- 
tion of coal. No one who appreciates the modern 
tendencies of economic science and of working-class 
thought can seriously doubt that that goal will be 
reached. All that is really uncertain is the time and 
the manner of its achievement. That being so, it 
would surely be wiser to discuss coolly the problem of 
how the twin rocks may be avoided than to deride 
the whole venture as certain to come to grief on both. 
* * * 

But the point, of course, on which Mr. Lloyd George 
mainly relied for his effect was his denunciation of 
the threats of Mr. Lunn. Mr. Lunn certainly made a 
very foolish speech. Even if it were possible for the 
miners to obtain nationalization by means of Direct 
Action—which in our opinion it certainly is not—to 
employ such a threat in the House of Commons is 
merely to discount in advance whatever pressure the 
Trade Union Congress may be in a position to exercise. 
However, it gave Mr. Lloyd George an opportunity 
for what we are coming to regard as his favourite 
peroration. The Government, he declared, would fight 
to the death any attempt to place this great country 
under the control of a dictatorial minority. It would 
mean the establishment of Bolshevism and the end 
of constitutional government. These statements are 
true enough, but it is worth recalling that this country 
is at present being ruled by a minority which is avoiding 
an appeal to the electors because it knows itself to 
be in a minority, and that it is Mr. Lloyd George who 
must bear almost the sole responsibility for the dis- 
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repute into which Parliamentary Government has 
lately fallen. However, we need not grudge him his 
melodramatic phrases about soviets and anarchist 
conspiracies and the rest of it. Doubtless we shall 
hear them often again, for he seems to cling to them 
as a drowning man to a raft, or a discredited politician 
to his only electoral plank. But they bring us no 
nearer to a solution of the nationalisation problem. 
The case for management by the workers by hand 
and brain, co-operating with the consumers, and with 
full financial control by the community—which is the 
proposal put forward by the miners—will have to be 
met by arguments more solid than mere denunciations 
of Bolshevism and Syndicalism, which have literally 
nothing to do with the case. Somehow a solution must 
be found. The question has passed far beyond the 
stage at which any Government can shelve it. 
* * * 

The great national Conference of Employers which 
met this week under the auspices of the Federation of 
British Industries, proved to be a very tame and dis- 
appointing affair. The official resolutions were, of 
course, carried, and the Conference duly protested 
against nationalisation and reaffirmed, in a series of 
somewhat uninspiring propositions, its continued faith 
in capitalist methods of production. What was sur- 
prising was not this fact, but the extraordinary lack 
of enthusiasm and the incompetent fashion in which 
the business was conducted. If a few of the extremist 
leaders of Labour, who are accustomed to dwell upon 
the amazing subtlety and resourceful wickedness of 
the capitalist class, could have been introduced into 
the conference hall, they would certainly have been 
obliged to modify their opinion; for the Conference 
presented the appearance rather of an assembly of 
somewhat forlorn old gentlemen commemorating the 
dead past than of a militant Soviet of economic super- 
men. It is to be hoped that some of those journalists 
who are in the habit of dwelling upon the tameness 
and incompetence of the Trades Union Congress were 
present at this first meeting of its capitalist rival ; 
for there can be no doubt at all which comes off best 
ona scrutiny of their proceedings. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that this week’s gathering consisted mainly of 
company directors, whereas the real brains of industry 


are more and more centred in the salaried staffs. 
* x * 


The Irlam Urban District Council has taken the 
important step of accepting, subject to ratification 
by the Ministry of Health, the Manchester Building 
Guild’s tender for the erection of a thousand houses. 
As the whole matter has been fully discussed with the 
Ministry in advance, no difficulty is anticipated in that 
quarter, and we may therefore expect the first actual 
Guild established in this country to begin operations 
in the course of the next few weeks. The negotiations 
with the Manchester City Council are also nearing 
completion, and a much larger contract will probably 
be arranged with it in the course of -the next week. 
Meanwhile, the movement is spreading rapidly. War- 
rington, Rotherham, Bournemouth and Merthyr Tydvil 
have already Guild Committees at work elaborating 
plans, and many Lancashire towns are linking up with 
the Manchester Guild. For London, the movement 
will be finally launched on Monday at a public meeting 
in the Kingsway Hall under the joint auspices of the 


London Federation of Building Trades Operatives and 
the National Guilds League. The National Federation 
of Building Trades Operatives, which met in Manchester 
last week, showed that the workers throughout the 
industry are giving their support; but it appears to 
be thought best at present not to attempt to take action 
on a national scale, but to leave the movement free to 
develop locally. The public interest already displayed 
in the scheme should be considerably heightened now 
that it is being definitely put to the test of practice. 
* * * 

After Mr. Bevin’s presentation of the dockers’ case 
before the Industrial Courts of Inquiry which is now 
in session, Sir Lynden Macassey’s statement of the 
case for the port employers was bound to fall somewhat 
flat. We note that, in reply to the dockers’ contentions 
concerning the rise in the cost of living, Sir Lynden 
Macassey has followed the lead of many other employers’ 
advocates in wage arbitrations, and has called to his 
aid the Report of Lord Sumner’s Committee on Working- 
Class Expenditure. This makes it necessary to point 
out again—what was pointed out in Toe NEw StATEs- 
MAN on the original appearance of the Report—that 
working-class expenditure, or for that matter the 
expenditure of any class, is a totally different thing 
from the cost of living as measured by prices. Thus, 
even if it were true that, between 1914 and 1918, prices 
rose by 109 per cent., whereas working-class expenditure 
only rose by 74 per cent., this might prove, not that 
the estimate of the increased cost of living as measured 
in prices was wrong, but that it had been accompanied 
by a deterioration in the working-class standard of 
life. To take the extreme case, if all prices rose by 
100 per cent. and incomes remained unchanged, expendi- 
ture could not rise, save to a small extent at the expense 
of savings. If cost of living were to be measured by 
expenditure, the startling conclusion would then be 
reached that, although prices had doubled, the cost 
of living had not changed. This is obvious nonsense ; 
but it is scarcely less nonsense to invoke the Report 
of the Sumner Committee for the purpose of calling 
into question the official figures showing the rise in 
the cost of living as measured in terms of prices. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera’s 
announcement that the Irish people would accept 
a settlement modelled on the relations existing between 
Cuba and the United States is a much more important 
declaration of policy than the references to the Home 
Rule Bill in the King’s Speech or than Mr. Lloyd George’s 
efforts to cover up the defects of his own scheme by 
jeers at the Labour members’ Irish tour. For the 
first time the Sinn Fein leader has modified the full 
Republican demand and recognised that in a settlement 
account must be taken not only of Ireland’s abstract 
right of self-determination, but of the concrete power 
of Great Britain to limit that right by imposing what 
she claims to be safeguards essential to her own security. 
This is undoubtedly a big advance, and it does not 
minimise the importance of the offer that the inspiration 
behind it is probably American rather than Irish. 
If the Cuban precedent were to rule, Ireland could, 
if her people chose, establish herself as a Republic ; 
but it is difficult to see that she would possess as large 
a measure of freedom under this arrangement as under 
a scheme of Dominion self-government. The Cuban 
Treaty gives America the right of intervention “ to 
maintain a government adequate for the protection 
of life, property, and individual liberty,” and under 
this clause U.S. troops were landed in 1906 to restore 
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order and supervise the presidential election. Were 
open discussion possible in Ireland, a campaign in the 
constituencies on the merits of Dominion status as 
against a Cuban Republic would do much to clear the 
air. But while the Castle is free to pursue its policy 
of senseless arrests, and still more senseless prohibitions, 
there can be no adequate criticism of Sinn Fein. The 
arguments of those who attempt it are discounted in 
advance as a device to destroy national solidarity in 
the interests of the common enemy. 

* * * 


A Political Correspondent writes: I am interested almost 
in a personal degree to find that in his speech at the opening 
of the session the Prime Minister gave this Parliament another 
year to run, or possibly a little less, since the exact period would 
seem to depend on the length and fruitfulness of the session 
itself. Once the work now sketched out is completed, so we 
are warned, Mr. Lloyd George will feel free to talk to his critics 
about the by-elections—‘* yea, and the General Election, too.” 
Presumably this means that, consciously or unconsciously, Sir 
Walter de Frece must have been speaking as a semi-official 
medium some weeks ago when, in one of his heart-to-heart 
talks with the electors of Ashton, he threw out a curiously similar 
hint. If so, the incident has a certain political significance, 
for at that time Mr. Lloyd George’s friends were predicting a 
much earlier election and impatiently pooh-poohing the idea 
(attributed to the Unionist wing) that the trigger should be 
left unpulled for another year. Can it be that Sir George 
Younger has prevailed a second time ? Or is the Prime Minister 
merely dissembling ? 

* * 

Meanwhile, the much-talked-of suggestion that Mr. George 
should become a “ quitter’? seems unlikely to materialise ; 
for one thing, it has been too placidly received. Besides, the 
device is only less old than Queen Anne, dating, if I am not 
mistaken, from the time of that earlier George who used to 
warn our rude forefathers that unless they showed a greater 
appreciation of his kingly merits he would leave them and go 
back to Hanover. Now, as then, the idea seems to be (and is 
indeed pretty plainly avowed) that in deference to such an 
ultsmatum criticism would be instantly subdued and every 
opposing will be brought into proper submission. As that 
has not been the effect in this instance, the retirement kite will 
doubtless be hauled down for good, and the more familiar yet 
less ineffectual dissolution balloon held in readiness for fresh 
service. 

* * * 

Failing some slip *twixt cup and lip, Mr. Asquith, according 
to his friends, may be presumed to be in for Paisley. I believe 
the Yorkshire Liberals took much the same view of Sir John 
Simon’s position after the close of the poll at Spen Valley, only 
to discover a fortnight later that the electoral cup had never 
been anywhere near the Liberal lip. On that occasion, however, 
the optimism of the Liberals was in plain defiance of the pre- 
vailing omens, and, unexpected as it might have been by the 
unsuccessful candidates, the actual result (apart, to be sure, from 
the magnitude of the Labour majority) caused no general surprise. 
In the case of Paisley, on the other hand, the outward signs 
have been conspicuously encouraging to Liberal hopes—so 
much so, indeed, that in an earlier and simpler electoral era they 
would have been accepted as leaving little doubt of Mr. Asquith’s 
return. 

* * * : 

Some critics, I observe, have already inscribed the epitaph 
“Too late” on the ex-Premier’s candidature. If this means 
that, even if elected, Mr. Asquith will find that he has missed 
his tide in the House of Commons, the prediction may be accepted 
as reasonable enough in one sense—in the sense, that is to say, 
that he cannot hope to recapture the bracing experience enjoyed 
a year ago by Sir Donald Maclean, when that tough-fibred and 
gallant-hearted Scot took over the unpromising and, as it was 
considered at the time, almost mirth-provoking task of forming 
the Wee Frees into a serious fighting group. Not for Sir Donald’s 
successor the derision with which it was the short-sighted fashion 
in those days to greet both leaders of the Opposition (Mr. Adamson 
as well as his neighbour) on their appearance together on the 
Opposition bench, or, yet again, when one or other of them 
ventured to lead a puny following into the division lobby— 
often in the proportion of one to the other side’s ten or twenty. 

* * * 


All that has gone ; the humour of it no longer tickles anybody, 
whether in or out of Parliament. What was at one time, and 
for weeks at a time, a daily paradox is now a stale and settled 
commonplace, and even the possibility of an ex-Prime Minister's 
readvent is viewed from a standpoint austerely exclusive of 
the crude surface comicalities of a year ago. Yet on the whole, 
notwithstanding all the tides that have ebbed, flowed, and been 
missed since December, 1918, I am disposed to think that Mr. 
Asquith in the end has chosen his moment rather shrewdly— 
always assuming, of course (and it is a vital reservation), that the 
chooser has in turn been chosen, 





WHAT A PROGRAMME! 


HE Prime Minister seems to have been in what 
his friends call his “ best form” on Tuesday, 
when Parliament was opened. He certainly 

scored quite effectively off his Liberal and Labour 
opponents. He asked Sir Donald Maclean whether 
his “ section’’ of the Opposition had really derived 
great comfort and encouragement from the course of 
recent by-elections; and he asked the leader of the 
Labour Party what was his alternative to the Govern- 
ment’s Irish proposals, to how many Irishmen it was 
acceptable, and whether he was prepared to concede 
the demand for an Irish Republic; he added, on the 
subjects of unemployment and demobilised soldiers, 
that he would be prepared to listen to the views of 
the Labour leaders on these matters as soon as the 
Trade Unions had consented to relax their regulations 
so that those who wanted work might be employed 
in helping to build houses. He claimed that last 
Session had been very fruitful in social legislation 
and that the coming Session was going to be more so; 
and that as soon as urgent administrative problems 
had been disposed of, he would ask for nothing better 
than an opportunity of submitting his record to the 
judgment of the electors. All of which was very effective 
debating—completely effective, at any rate, as regards its 
immediately cheering influence upon the disheartened 
Coalitionist majority—yet it left an impression of 
somewhat dreary unreality. The Coalition Government 
is not merely a failure in the country—where nowadays 
it looks for nothing better than third place in a three- 
cornered fight—it is a failure in the House as well. It 
arouses only the most transient sentiments of loyalty 
even amongst its own pledged supporters, who recover 
their morale from time to time under the influence of 
a wizard speech, only to relapse the more thoroughly into 
that pessimistic self-contempt which the Lord Chancellor 
has so vividly confessed. No one seriously believes 
that the Coalition has a future or that the legislative 
programme announced in the King’s Speech has any 
chance of being carried into effect. There is, indeed, 
nothing in sight for Coalitionists save a continuance 
of the hand-to-mouth existence of last Session, ending 
—who knows when ?—in a more or less complete 
electoral débdcle. It is not an exhilarating prospect 
for anyone. 

It must be admitted that if we forbear to probe 
too deeply into its details the programme outlined by 
the Prime Minister is almost as commendable as it is 
ambitious. Undeterred by the memory of the sad fate 
of its chief measures last year, the Coalition Govern- 
ment proposes during the coming Session to solve the 
Irish problem, to pass legislation whereby the problems 
of the coal industry are to be “ settled on an enduring 
basis,” to provide a comprehensive solution of the 
problem of Liquor control, to undertake the reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, to deal with Unemployment, to 
establish a general Legal Minimum Wage, to pass a 
universal Eight Hours Act, to revolutionise Agriculture, 
to lay the foundations of a system of Protection (against 
‘dumping ”’), to pass measures for the provision of 
cheap electrical and water power, and to reconstruct 
the House of Lords. It is certainly a magnificent list 
of intentions. But upon examination what appears as 
its most remarkable feature is that there is scarcely a single 
item in it on which the majority of the Government's 
supporters wish to take any action at all. Docs anyone 
suppose that they will give Ireland Home Rule in any 
shape if they can help it, or that they are enthusiastic 
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for the nationalisation of mining royalties, or that they 
will welcome the definite abandonment of conscription, 
or that they believe in the eight hours day, or that 
they are keen temperance reformers, or that they 
wish to create a State monopoly of power production 
or that they want to destroy the hereditary basis of the 
Second Chamber, or that they will welcome the 
kind of anti-dumping measure that is likely to be 
offered them ? What a programme for what a party ! 
Surely never in the whole history of British polities 
was there a worse misfit. 

The fate of such a programme may easily be foreseen. 
Even the Morning Post, which objects to every one of 
its items, exhibits no uneasiness about it—realising, 
no doubt, that all it really means is that for the next 
few months Parliament is going to waste its time. 
There will be debates and private conferences, crises 
and bargains, and the net result of the prodigious 
programme will be a remarkably barren Session. What 
more could Conservatives desire? After all, hybrids 
always are barren. They may, for all we know, dream 
dreams of wonderful progeny, but, if so, the dreams 
never come true; and nothing is surer than that the 
King’s Speech at the opening of this new Session is of 
the fabric of such dreams. It will not come true. 

Consider, for example, the most urgent and important 
of the measures which we are promised, the new Irish 
Home Rule Bill. From the very day of its introduction 
it will not have a friend outside the Treasury Bench, 
and possibly none even there. It will be extremely 
controversial, and of necessity extremely intricate. 
It will be assailed from all sides. From the Opposition 
side enlarging amendments will be moved which the 
Government will not dare to accept even if it would. 
From the Ministerial benches there will be restrictive 
amendments which the Government will lack the 
ability to resist. The Leader of the House, accustomed 
though he be to the problems of a divided loyalty, will 
be in an impossible position. There are limits even 
to Parliamentary insincerity, and, as a Unionist, 
Mr. Bonar Law may be expected to find the task of 
defending a Home Rule Bill successfully against the 
mutilating attacks of his friends, entirely beyond his 
powers. Whether the Bill will be dropped or whether 
fragments of it will reach the stage of a third reading 
and be submitted to the further ordeal of the House 
of Lords we cannot tell. But if at the end there 
emerges a measure which is anything more than a 
mockery of Ireland’s claims, or which any party in 
Ireland will consent to accept, the Coalition Government 
will have achieved a miracle, will have achieved, indeed, 
the impossible. 

_ And the case of most of the other proposed measures 
's very much the same. How can the Government hope 
to “ settle’ the problem of the Coal industry “ on an 
enduring basis’ in face of the active and unanimous 
opposition of the coalminers? How can they pass 
an anti-dumping Bill which no one on either side of 
the House wants ? They are helpless in face of their 
Own programme—which is indeed in itself the most 
complete confession of their own failure and futility. 

ey dare not put forward the sort of programme 
which would correspond with the views and wishes of 
their supporters in the House of Commons—though 
why they should not do so we really do not see, since 
it is impossible after all for Coalitionist candidates to 

lower than third in three-cornered by-elections— 
and so they put forward a programme which, since 


their Supporters dislike it, they can never realise. 


What better proof could they give of the fact that the 
present Parliament represents nothing but itself, and 
has not even the courage to do that? For our part, we 
say frankly that we would rather see the Coalition, since 
it is predominantly Unionist, honestly attempting tocarry 
out a Unionist programme than see it thus turning 
Parliamentary government into a discreditable farce. 


ANGLO-FRENCH RELATIONS 


ITH M. Millerand’s arrival in London the 

W Supreme Council will settle down to a further 

spell of work at the appalling mess which it 
has created for itself and the world. It has a formidable 
enough agenda, from the new “ War Criminal’ crisis 
to the scandalously stale problem of the Turkish Treaty. 
And behind all its crises and problems, affecting them 
and affected by them, there is another question which, 
though it does not figure as a direct subject of discussion, 
is one that has to be faced—and faced resolutely. 
That is the question of the relations of this country 
with France. The King’s Speech last Tuesday told 
us that our relations with all our Allies were excellent. 
They are not. The mutual feeling between ourselves 
and the French is far from satisfactory; to call it 
excellent is only a “ Parliamentary truth.” There is 
at this moment in France, and there has been for 
some time past, a great deal of murmuring against 
British policy and British conduct. It is widespread, 
if not universal. It is heard in the street and in the 
clubs as well as in the newspapers. It takes the form 
of innuendo, of open criticism, of allegations of perfidy— 
every form, in short, which strained national feelings 
normally do take. There is jealousy of what is described 
as our “successful Imperialism’ in the East, indig- 
nation at our changed intentions regarding Soviet 
Russia, charges of intrigue in Constantinople and 
Damascus, bitter chagrin at our coolness towards 
French plans in Central Europe. 

In this country, too, the bloom has worn off our 
war-time enthusiasm for France and everything French. 
To allegations of our bad faith in Asia Minor the retort 
is made that the boot is on the other foot; that it is, 
in fact, the French who are intriguing with Turks 
and Arabs against us. There is a large body of opinion 
which holds that French chauvinism is going too far, 
and that it portends a real danger to Europe in the 
future. 


The causes of this estrangement are not far to seek. 
It was obvious that the hectic passions of the war were 
bound to calm down into something much more normal 
and matter-of-fact when the strain was relaxed. It 
was inevitable that the Peace negotiations should 
reveal some divergence of interests. It was not 
inevitable, however, that a natural divergence of 
interests should swell into ugly antagonism and breed 
bad blood. For that we have largely to thank the 
dragging out of the Conference, and the shortsightedness 
and unscrupulousness of its chief actors—the Supreme 
Council. But it is no use to ery over spilt milk; what 
we want now is to find a way out of the deplorable 
situation into which we have been steered—if one 
can apply such a term to incompetent navigators in 
a rudderless boat. So far as the misunderstandings 
that have arisen can be dispelled by honest and frank 
discussion—and there are few of them that cannot— 
honest and frank discussion ought immediately to be 
the order of the day. We join heartily with those 
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Frenchmen of goodwill who are insistently demanding 
that. 

But there is another and a bigger question to be 
faced. The anxiety for the removal of differences, 
for the restoring of really cordial relations, is rapidly 
crystallising in France into the demand for cementing 
the Entente by a close and formal alliance. The 
idea is not new; ‘it was hatched in Paris last spring 
and took shape, as everyone knows, in an agreement 
that Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson should 
propose to the British Parliament and the American 
Senate respectively, “an engagement subject to the 
League of Nations to go immediately to the assistance 
of France in the case of an unprovoked attack by 
Germany.” There was a good deal of criticism even 
of that proposal at the time, but with Europe as it 
was and the French state of mind as it was, it was 
generally accepted as reasonable, and we do not quarrel 
with it. But the present suggestion goes far beyond 
this. It aims at a general Anglo-French Alliance 
which would not only, in our view, be incompatible 
with the spirit of the League of Nations, but to which, 
on other grounds, the strongest possible exception 
would certainly be taken in this country. We believe 
that no good service will be done by mincing words 
about this matter. What is the French policy in 
Europe? We will not answer the question as some 
critics in this country (and in other countries, including 
many in France itself) would answer it. But we are 
bound to say, in the first place, that we cannot see that 
we have any common practical interest with France 
which requires us to bind ourselves formally with her in 
such a fashion. And, in the second place, that such 
evidence as we have of the attitude of the French 
Government (representing, we fear,the acquiescence, if not 
the active will, of the French people) towards the States 
of Central and Eastern Europe, and particularly towards 
Germany, fills us with the gloomiest apprehension. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We desire friendship 
with France; we believe that close friendship with 
France is not only advantageous to both of us, but 
vital to the peace and prosperity of the world. But 
we do not desire an exclusive friendship with France 
(and we may add that the case is not altered by joining 
Italy and Belgium to this proposed alliance). A union 
of Britain and France means primarily a union to 
keep out, and keep down, Germany. It could have 
no other raison d étre, and, therefore, no other effect, 
than the stereotyping of the lines which for so long have 
divided Europe into two hostile camps. Many, perhaps 
most, of the French political leaders hold that that 
division is natural and eternal, and that we are foolish 
not to recognise the fact. British opinion, however, 
not only does not recognise it, but tends more and more 
to the view that a policy based upon such a conception 
of European relationships would be a political blunder 
of the first magnitude. The hope of the future lies 
in cutting adrift from the past, not in buttressing up 
again the theory of the Balance of Power, but in creating 
a new conception of a Europe united in its hostility 
to aggressive or chauvinistic aims in whatever quarter 
they may appear. Britain and France are not Europe 
—and they do not come very much nearer to being 
Europe by the tacking on of Italy and Belgium. It 
is childish to imagine that we can have any sort of 
progress, or even peace, with Anglo-Saxons and Latins 
elbowing off Teutons and Slavs. When the Armistice 
was signed the civilised world thought to see a league 
of free nations set up; we are now—fifteen months 


later—offered the prospect of a jungle in which the 
lesser beasts, and particularly the pariah dog of 
Germany, are kept in their places under the unholy 
guardianship of the lion and the tiger! 

We cannot subscribe to such a proposal, and, in saying 
that, we speak confidently for the great body of 
democratic opinion in this country. If a plebiscite 
could be taken of the British electorate, we believe 
there would be an overwhelming majority against 
any formal alliance with France. That does not mean 
that there is not a genuine sentiment for France, a 
genuine admiration for her institutions, her culture, 
and her civilising power. What it means is that there 
is also a returning sanity with regard to Germany—now 
that the fog of war and hate is clearing off. It is idle 
to pretend—and none but lunatics and persons with 
some axe to grind any longer pretend it—that English- 
men have always really disliked Germans. On the 
contrary, there has always been a natural and quite 
legitimate affinity to Germany in this country. Even 
were it otherwise, we think that the common-sense of 
the English people, despite temporary aberrations 
such as the last General Election, would still lead 
them to prefer a Europe in which Germany had her 
proper place to a State of Nature dominated pre- 
cariously and expensively by a powerful and exclusive 
alliance. Let us assure M. Millerand and the French 
people that this country still believes in the League 
of Nations, of which both they and we are members, 
and that we shall not consent to go behind the back 
of the League to further a policy that can only lead 
Europe to fresh disasters. If M. Millerand can satisfy 
us that the policy of his Government is not what we 
suspect it to be, so much the better. But in that case, 


‘why should Frenchmen want anything more than what 


we shall willingly give—the promise of assistance 
against unprovoked aggression ? 


THE TWO INTERNATIONALS 


HE British Labour movement has never played 
a very active part in the international activities 
of Socialism and Trade Unionism. This is 
partly the result of our geographical position 
and partly due to the fact that our political conditions 
have in the past been more stable and the circum- 
stances of our workers on the whole better than those 
which have existed on the Continent. But it is also 
undeniable that our comparative lack of interest m 
internationalism is partly a matter of national tempera- 
ment, distinguishable from geographical isolation if 
to some extent dependent upon it. British Trade 
Unionism was represented on the pre-war Trade Union 
International only by the General Federation of Trade 
Unions, that is, by about a quarter of its strength. 
The Labour Party, as well as the Socialist societies, 
was affiliated to the pre-war Socialist International ; 
but, despite this fact, the International did not loom 
nearly so large in the minds of the British workers 
as in those of their Continental comrades. 
The war to some extent removed this isolation, 
and caused British Labour to play an important part 
in the controversies which took place concerning the 
Stockholm Conference and the formulation of war 
aims by the Inter-Allied Labour movements. It 
was as a result of these activities that, when the war 
ended, the British Labour Party occupied a prominent 
position in the reconstitution of the Socialist Inter- 
national and in the Conferences which took place 
under its auspices at Berne and Lucerne. British 
Labour, including most of the Socialist societies and 
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the Trades Union Congress as well as the Labour Party, 
entered the Second International in common with 
Labour in most of the countries of Western Europe. 
The “Socialist Labour Party,” the only important 
“Bolshevik” fraction in this country, of course, 
remained aloof from this development. 

While the Second International was forming itself 
on the basis of a reunion of the Socialist and Labour 
Parties of Western Europe, including those both of 
the Allied and neutral and of the Central Powers, 
another International was being constituted at Moscow 
under the auspices of the Russian Bolshevik Party. 
At the outset, this Third, or Moscow, International 
commanded the support only of isolated groups outside 
Russia; but during the last few months there has 
been a steady drift away from the Second and towards 
the Third easton throughout Europe, and the 
effect of this leftward movement is now for the first 
time being seriously felt in this country. 

It is not easy to state with absolute clarity the points 
of difference between the two Internationals which are 
now rivals for the allegiance of European Labour ; 
but the main lines along which the argument is being 
conducted are sufficiently clear. The advocates of 
the Third International everywhere put forward, as 
the fundamental principle upon which it is based, 
the idea of the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
In other words, the Moscow Internationalists stand for 
the violent overthrow of the existing order of society 
and of the State, which they regard purely as the 
organisation of force for the benefit of the ruling class. 
They are catastrophic revolutionaries, who urge that 
the domination of the capitalist class must be succeeded 
by a temporary domination of the proletariat, or 
working-class, to continue until the abolition of class 
distinction causes dictatorship in any form to be 
unnecessary. Everywhere the thorough-going Third 
Internationalists conceive their mission as that of 
preparing for the “ revolution’ by organising a prole- 
tarian revolt with the object of destroying the existing 
social machine and setting up a new proletarian machine 
in its place. 

With the advocacy of the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat ’’ goes, in most cases, that of the “ soviet 
system,” which is conceived, not so much as a particular 
constitutional form or method of election, as in the 
aspect of an organ of revolt and the basis of a prole- 
tarian state. The point of the soviet advocates is 
not that an occupational franchise is preferable to a 
territorial franchise, but that the soviet is a working 
class organ, capable, if fully developed, of displacing 
and of replacing the capitalist state. It is not a con- 
stitutional change that is advocated, but the organisa- 
tion of a social catastrophe. 

The Second International, on the other hand, repre- 
sents the constitutional tradition. It is dominated 
by parties which are still led by men who believe in 
ordinary political action and parliamentary forms of 
government, and in the creation of the Socialist common- 
wealth by a gradual process of evolutionary develop- 
ment. It is pronouncedly anti-Bolshevik, and Russia 
is represented upon it by the anti-Bolshevik fraction 
of Russian Socialism. 

The drift from the Second towards the Third Inter- 
national has extended far beyond those groups and 
parties which accept the full implications of the 

proletarian dictatorship,” as Lenin and his co-workers 
understand it. Even among Socialists who are not 
pure catastrophists—the French and the Italians and 
the German Independents for example—there is a 
widespread discontent with the Second International, 
and a growing feeling that it fails to express their 
point of view. There has therefore grown up a move- 
ment, originated by the German Independents, in 
favour of a fresh attempt being made to unite, on a 
new basis, all the elements which are really Socialist, 





including both the adherents of Moscow and many of 
the parties which have hitherto adhered to the Second 
International. Discussions with this object have been 
proceeding between the French, the Italians and the 
German Independents, and an approach was made to 
Moscow with a view to an accommodation. This 
was met by a refusal; but it does not follow that the 
last has been heard of the attempt. 

It is important to understand clearly, not only the 
theories—as far as the poles asunder—which separate 
Lenin and the Second Internationalists, but also the 
practical conditions which have done far more than 
theoretical divergences to cause the break-up of the 
Second International. It is not altogether easy for 
us, in this country, to realise the conditions which 
exist over a great part of the Continent. Between a 
German Majority Socialist of the Scheidemann type 
and a German Independent there is not merely no 
possible basis for common action; there is no shadow 
of a possibility of mutual tolerance. Not merely Noske 
and the German Spartacists, but Noske and the Inde- 
pendents, are virtually at war. For the German Inde- 
pendents, Noske, as much as Hindenburg or the Kaiser, 
stands for reaction, and it is literally impossible and 
absurd for the two groups to be expected to combine 
under a single international banner. It is as absurd 
as it would be to ask Lenin and Kerensky to form a 
Coalition Government—indeed, it is more absurd, 
for Noske and the Independents are at war to-day, 
whereas Allied diplomacy has at least provided Lenin 
and Kerensky with a common enemy. 

The conditions which exist in Germany and Russia 
are not, of course, reproduced over the whole of Europe ; 
but they have affected profoundly the attitude of 
Labour in every continental country. The German 
Majority and the Russian Bolsheviks are manifestly 
considerably further apart than, let us say, Mr. C hurehill 
and Mr. Smillie. The union of all the parties calling 
themselves Socialist has therefore become an absurdity, 
and the Second International, based originally on a 
combination of the Right and Centre to the exclusion of 
the Left, is falling rapidly to pieces as the Centre moves 
leftward, partly in sympathy with the achievements 
of the Russian Government, but still more in opposi- 
tion to the “‘ Governmental Socialism ’’ of the Right. 

The present position is obviously one of transition 
and regrouping. There seem to be three possible 
lines of development. The central parties, led by the 
French, Italians and German Independents, may be 
impelled definitely into the Third International. In 
that case, the Second International will probably break 
up altogether, and, for a time at least, the bulk of the 
British Labour movement will have no international 
affiliation, although the Independent Labour Party 
will probably in that event be forced into the Third 
International, against the will of its leaders, by pressure 
from its rank and file. Or, secondly, the attempt of 
the German Independents may succeed, and a new 
International may form itself, based on the Centre with 
the Left, and excluding the “ Right” parties such as 
the German Majority. In that case, British Labour, 
perhaps after an interval of detachment, would probably 
join the new body. Or, thirdly, the whole International 
movement may, for the time at least, divide itself 
into several antagonist sections, in which case the result 
may easily be a series of splits in the various European 
parties. How far this would affect us is not certain ; 
for it may be that the loose federal structure of the 
Labour Party would enable different sections within 
it to maintain separate affiliations to hostile Inter- 

nationals without causing a split in the party itself. 
This, of course, could only happen because British 
Labour still does not care enough for Internationalism 
to quarrel very seriously about it, at least until the 
points at issue on the Continent become as practical 
and important for us as they are in most other countries. 
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What we are witnessing in Europe at present is, 
indeed, the break-up of Socialist unity. e points 
at issue are not fundamentally differences between 
the Labour*® movements of different countries, but 
differences which cleave deep rifts within each national 
movement. Socialism on the Continent has become, 
thanks to the disturbance of the old order of Society 
by the war, an immediate and practical question, 
and the differences between constitutionalists and 
catastrophists, evolutionaries and revolutionaries, have 
become matters, not simply for theoretical debate, 
but for instant decisions involving vast practical conse- 
quences. The sharp division into two camps, and two 
camps only, is indeed artificial, and there are at least 
three main currents of policy. But the breakdown of 
the old order and the economic prostration of Europe 
make a three-cornered fight among Socialists very 
difficult, and on the Continent the impetus towards 
the one side or the other may easily become irresistible. 

In this country no such situation as yet confronts 
us, although the Russians are very sure that we too 
shall soon be involved. However that may be, it is 
at least clear that the consequences will not develop 
in advance of their causes, and that, unless and until 
we are ourselves confronted by a revolutionary situation, 
there is no reason to anticipate in our case the sharp 
confrontation of rival “ Socialisms” which exists on 
the Continent. At the same time, while we are not 
yet deeply involved, we cannot escape the repercussions 
of the European conflict, and it is of the first importance 
that we should fully understand what is taking place 
in the European Labour and Socialist movement. 
A split in French Socialism, which is certainly possible, 
would immediately affect us, and the movement in 
our own I.L.P. towards the Third International may 
be the beginning of much more important developments. 
For the present, however, despite the European chaos, 
the eyes of British Labour are still fixed on domestic 


affairs, and, as Jong as this continues to be the case, - 


the orientation of the movement will be determined 
by considerations of domestic poliey far more than by 
the ferment in Continental Socialism. 


LAW AND ORDER IN CANADA 
Orrawa, January, 1920. 
; a North American continent by reason of its 


geographical isolation was immune from the 
worst economic dislocations of the war, but unhap- 
pily this very immunity has been accompanied by intellectual 
retrogression and political reaction of a very serious nature 
on the part of the governing elements both in the United 
States and Canada. Now, the United States with all its 
virtues is notoriously a country where wealth has often 
perverted the laws for its selfish ends, and the administration 
of justice has been tainted with deplorable flaws. The 
people of Canada, on the other hand, have always properly 
prided themselves on the possession of superior traditions 
in this respect. Their judiciary, appointed by direct 
political influence and not by the vulgar process of popular 
election, was regarded as free from all trace of corruption, 
and the respect for the British rule of law and the principle 
of equal justice for rich and poor was universal. But 
certain events of the past year have caused grave searchings 
of heart among thoughtful Canadians as to whether this 
complacent assumption of superiority is now justified. 
Ever since the famous Winnipeg strike the Federal 
Government and the less intelligent of the possessory classes 
have been in a state of semi-panic lest they should wake up 
some morning to find a Bolshevist revolution in full swing. 
It is quite futile to point out that almost half the population 
of Canada are farmers tilling their own land, and therefore 
likely to frown upon revolutionary ideas, and that Labour’s 
strength is in a few scattered urban centres which could 


easily be isolated from food supplies. The motor-owning 
class are impervious to such arguments. They have a 
bogey and mean to stick to it. As a result the administra- 
tion of justice in Canada is to-day hopelessly inoculated 
with a virus which might well be an infection from the old 
Czarist regime. There is at this moment a not inconsiderable 
body of men and women languishing in Canadian prisons for 
no other offence than that they held or were suspected of 
having held political views objectionable to the Government, 
A few examples will suffice. 

A year ago the Dominion Government by Order in Couneil 
set up a lengthy “‘ index expurgatorius ”’ of political literature 
and decreed severe penalties for the possession of certain 
noxious books and pamphlets. It was long ere the ordinary 
citizen grasped the fact that the mere possession of certain 
kinds of printed matter was, in the eyes of the law, a crime, 
exactly on a par with theft, assault, forgery of rape, and that 
if they were to keep out of gaol their libraries must be 
purged of not a few books which have been in general 
circulation for thirty years. Many unfortunates acquired 
their education in the arts of censorship by grim experience. 
The class designated ‘‘ alien enemies ” were naturally marked 
down as the fairest game, but allied nationals and British 
born subjects did not escape. Among the victims of the 
persecution is one Thomas Bell, a Scot, who is now serving 
a sentence of two years because one banned piece of literature 
was found in his possession. He has resided nine years in 
Toronto and held a doctor’s certificate proving that he had 
offered himself for enlistment and been rejected on account 
of tubercular trouble. He bought the literature casually 
at a public meeting in complete innocence of the fact that 
it was banned. 

Max Rothchyld is a Pole who had given proof of his 
sympathy with the Allied cause by taking a prominent part 
in campaigns to sell war bonds to the Polish community. 
He was found to be the owner of two pieces of the politically 
obscene literature. He was able to prove that they had been 
bought before the censorship ban was established, but a 
“loyal ’’ magistrate decreed him to be a seditious personage, 
and gave him three years’ imprisonment. Andisio Valerio, 
an Italian baker, was unlucky enough to become tenant of a 
room whose previous occupant had been a person of “ dis- 
loyal” habits and had left behind a suitcase containing 
Marxian literature. The police raided the room, secured 
the damning evidence, and Valerio is now serving a three 
years’ term. All these cases occurred in Toronto, and for 
the credit of the city the Toronto Globe has demanded that 
these and kindred sentences should be reviewed by the 
Federal Department of Justice under instructions from the 
Cabinet, and a group of prominent citizens have made a 
reasoned public protest. 

But the reign of intellectual terrorism has not been 
restricted to Toronto. In Montreal the home of Mrs. Rose 
Henderson, who has been a most efficient official of the 
Juvenile Court for years, and was converted by her experi- 
ences to Socialism, was raided after midnight and all her 
papers were confiscated. A student in Calgary was arrested 
and kept in prison over Christmas Day for owning forbidden 
literature. Recently the Dominion Police in their zeal 
raided the library and students’ residences of the University 
of Alberta and seized all obnoxious books found therein. 
The public library at Regina has suffered the same fate. 
Special attention is devoted to the extermination of all 
publications of the Kerr Co. of Chicago, which issues a large 
proportion of the Socialist literature in North America. 
They are in peculiar disgrace with the Canadian authorities 
because they published a book called The History of Canadian 
Wealth, by Gustavus Myers. This work is a most illumin- 
ating exposé, not, however, up-to-date, of the political and 
financial jugglery by which the people and resources of 
Canada have been remorselessly exploited for the benefit of a 
favoured plutocracy. It is a most deadly and heinous book, 
inasmuch as it avoids emotional declammation and deals with 
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the cold evidence of the statute books and public inquiries 
and, sad to relate, turns an ill-timed searchlight upon the 
careers of famous Imperial heroes like the late Lord Strath- 
cona, and upon the history of more than one great Canadian 
fortune. But reaction as usual has defeated its own ends. 
When Myers’ book was first published it was practically 
boycotted by the Canadian Press, and owing to lack of 
publicity fell into comparatively few hands. The Govern- 
ment have not given it the necessary publicity, and such 
copies as are available in Canada are receiving an extensive 
private circulation. It was announced on January Ist, 1920, 
that the numerous war-time Orders in Council were to cease 
to have effect from that date, and the governmental spokes- 
men have attempted to assert that the extravagant censorial 
powers have been abrogated, but the truth is that a very wide 
and unwholesome latitude for dealing with what our rulers 
deem unwholesome literature has been reserved by amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code, which were passed last session. 
Moreover, there still remains in full force a kindred and 
even more shameful piece of legislation, which was rushed 
through the House of Commons in a single day without a 
word of protest from so-called Liberal opposition. ‘‘ The 
Immigration Act and Regulations” of 1919 are nothing 
short of medizval in their spirit. ‘They make it possible for 
the Dominion Government to seize people whose views it 
does not like and without open trial, and by a suspension 
of the ordinary processes of law, cause them to disappear 
from Canada as mysteriously as political prisoners in Russia 
used to be spirited away to Siberia. They provide among 
other things that the recommendation of a sort of minor 
Star Chamber composed of departmental officials will suffice 
for the summary deportation of (in addition to professional 
vagrants, persons with chronic alcoholism, mental defectives, 
ete.) “persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by 
violence of the Government of Canada or constituted law and 
authority, or who do not believe in or are opposed to organised 
government, or who advocate the assassination of public 
officials, or who advocate or teach the destruction of property ; 
persons who are members of or are affiliated with any 
organisations entertaining or teaching belief in opposition 
to organised government, or advocating or teaching the 
unlawful destruction of property.” 
If by-elections are any guide a large majority of the 
Canadian people are “ opposed to organised government ” 
as it exists at Ottawa to-day, and the field of candidates for 
exile is wide. But there was a special feature of this legis- 
lation, whereby hangs a tale which should be brought to the 
attention of all devout Imperialists. Prior to the amend- 
ments of 1919 it was impossible to deport British-born 
citizens from Canada once they had been domiciled ; their 
status was the same as that of native Canadians. But it 
happened that the majority of the leaders of the Winnipeg 
strike were British-born, and it was decided to make an 
example of them by a swift stroke of deportation. In the 
past no British immigrant has ever taken the trouble to 
secure naturalisation certificates in Canada, nor has the step 
been necessary to secure franchise or other privileges. But 
the amendments contained a clause to the effect that 
everybody was liable to the deportation procedure save 
persons who had actually been born in Canada or who had 
taken out naturalisation certificates. The immediate object 
was to place the Winnipeg leaders within the scope of the law, 
and it also en rowte placed all British-born Canadians in an 
inferior position to Germans who had secured naturalisation 
papers. Its consequences deserve close attention. A and B 
are two sons of. parents who emigrated to Canada from 
Britain. A was born in England, B in Canada. A can be 
deported, but B cannot. A marries in Canada and has two 
sons; he can be deported but his sons cannot. Luckily, 
in the case of the Winnipeg strike leaders the Government 
stayed their hand in time. A timely resolution passed at 
Southport by a British Labour Conference was one cooling 
factor, and there were not ungrounded fears that a British- 
born agitation, surpassing in fervour the campaign of 1911 


over Reciprocity, might develop. So whilst various foreign 
‘“ Reds ” were swiftly deported, a trial by jury was conceded 
to the strike leaders of British birth. 

The results are not far to seek and will perhaps tend to 
bring about a better atmosphere. Forty thousand 
Ukrainians are reported to have applied for passports to go 
home and take their chance with Bolshevism and Petlura, 
and other exiles are following suit. The banks do not like the 
withdrawal of deposits by thrifty customers, and the manu- 
facturers already visualise a possible scarcity of cheap and 
docile foreign labour. But the legislation still remains upon 
the statute books, and if Mr. Mackenzie King, the author of 
Industry and Humanity, does not move for its repeal in the 
early days of next session, he will forfeit any claim or hope 
to the support of Canadian Labour. 


The first of the long deferred trials of the ten leaders in 
the Winnipeg strike has recently ended. R. B. Russell, the 
business agent of the Metal Trades Council in Winnipeg, 
was indicted by the Crown on two main charges of sedition 
and common nuisance. The circumstances surrounding the 
trial were far from satisfactory. Most of the array of 
prosecuting barristers had been prominent in the Counsels 
of the famous Citizens’ Committee which fought the strikers 
and, allured by the prospect of fat fees, had decided to 
treat as a dead letter the old-standing tradition of British 
bars, that counsel must not accept briefs in causes in which 
they themselves have been personally involved. As for the 
judge, he notoriously owed his seat on the bench to political 
attainments rather than to intellectual or legal capacity. 
Government secret service men were let loose among the 
jurymen to ascertain their political sympathies, and great 
care seems to have been taken to select a jury whose “‘ one 
hundred per cent. Canadianism ” was assured. The defence 
was not conducted with the maximum of skill; too great 
reliance was placed on technical quibbling and emotional 
oratory, and several important points were omitted. But 
the feature of the trial was the charge to the jury by Mr. 
Justice Metcalfe, who has now adorned the bench for ten 
years. After the usual preliminary warnings and definitions 
of sedition, conspiracy and other crimes, his lordship traced 
the history of Russell’s connection with the Labour move- 
ment and the Socialist party of Canada. There was no 
difficulty, he suggested, in finding much that was seditious 
in the socialist propaganda. He admitted that many 
words and deeds now deemed seditious would have been 
laughed at ten years ago, but laid down the amazing doctrine 
that new definitions of sedition were necessary to meet the 
changed conditions when “ our nerves are at tension.” He 
laid stress upon the perils of inflaming the foreigner, who, of 
course, had been earning fat wages while “ our boys ” were 
making the world safe for democracy in France. He then 
dealt with the charge of nuisance, and urged that a strike 
which inconvenienced the whole community was a nuisance. 
He drew a roseate picture of the happy lot of the Canadian 
worker—which, if true, should have rendered the latter 
proof against the wiles of agitators—and declared ‘‘ The 
people own this country, it is the people’s country.” He 
also expressed the optimistic view that ‘everybody in 
Canada can be reasonably well off and have his children 
educated in such a manner as would give them an oppor- 
tunity to occupy almost any position in society.” The 
“loyalty ” card he kept to the last when he asked the jury 
in dramatic fashion: ‘“ Are sentiments of loyalty to be 
brought about by illegal strikes, by force exercised therein, 
by unlawful conspiracies?” And after a panegyric upon 
the Canadian constitution he ended with the inevitable 
‘‘ Breathes there the man,” etc. This farrago of pseudo- 
legal prejudice, which cannot be done justice to in a brief 
summary, oceupied three and a quarter hours in delivery, 
and the jury took twelve hours to reach a verdict. They 
found Russell guilty on all seven counts, and he was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for each, the terms to run 


concurrently. 
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A defence fund has been raised which will enable the case 
to be taken to the highest court. Meanwhile the other 
trials are proceeding. One of the aecused is Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth, an ex-Methodist clergyman and earnest social 
worker, who edited the Strike Bulletin for a period, and 
among the charges laid to his door is that he quoted from 
Isaiah the verses beginning : ““ Woe unto them that decree 
unrighteous decrees,” etc., described as a libel seditiously 
published ; and that he reprinted extracts from The Aims of 
Labour and speeches of a late member of the British Cabinet, 
to wit, Mr. Arthur Henderson. The present Government of 
Canada, which with the retirement of Sir Robert Borden has 
lost its most liberal foree, has obviously not much to learn 
from Dublin Castle. J. A. 8, 


THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT 


[FROM A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT. | 

P I SHE long-standing conflict between the various 

principles of organisation in the Trade Union 

world has now reached a new and significant 
stage. It has been transferred to the Law Courts, and the 
decision of Mr. Justice Astbury in the case of Valentine v. 
Hyde will, if it is followed in the large number of similar 
cases now pending, be of far-reaching importance for the 
future of Trade Unionism, for it raises in an acute form 
the question whether the protection eonferred by the 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906 is as considerable as its authors, 
and the Labour movement generally, have hitherto 
imagined. 

In the case of Valentine v. Hyde the facts were shortly 
these. The plaintiff"Was a tirner employed at a colliery, 
and had been a member of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers for thirty-seven years. Therules of that society do 
not permit of a member joining a kindred trade union. Of 
the 6,000 men employed at the colliery all but the plaintiff 
and eight others belonged to one of four local unions which 
are linked by a joint council (which was the medium for 
communication with the employers on industrial matters) 
and unofficially recognised by the Miners’ Federation. 
The defendants were both officials of the local unions. 
Pressure was continually brought on the plaintiff to join 
one of these unions; but as one consequence of his doing 
so would have been the forfeiture of all his accumulated 
rights to benefits in the A.S.E., he not unnaturally declined. 
The pressure ultimately took the form of strong represen- 
tations to the manager of the colliery, who, inorder to avoida 
strike, dismissed the plaintiff after twenty-four years’ service. 
There was no complaint of his work or conduct; he had 
always received trade union wages, worked trade union 
hours, and observed trade union conditions. In consequence 
of the receipt of notice of dismissal he sought an injunction 
to restrain the officials of the defendant unions from 
interfering with him. 

The issues raised by the action, which was based on 
illegal coercion of the employer and on conspiracy, were 
ably and exhaustively argued. Various points were taken, 
but the principal defence was that the Trade Disputes 
Act afforded a complete protection even in case of coercion 
and veiled threats. This defence failed, and the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Astbury is well worthy of close attention. 

At the outset, it may be remarked that the judge made 
no secret. of his personal feelings. “If a free man... ” 
he said, ‘ can be victimised and injured in this fashion 
without redress, this action must, of course, fail.”’ The 
action did not fail. 

The legal grounds for the decision may be thus 
summarised : 

(1) The judge found that moral intimidation, undue 
influence, and coercive pressure were and must have been 
employed to attain the defendants’ object, and that the 
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threats made to the plaintiff amounted to an unlawful 
interference with the rights of his employer, and the 
pressure exercised on the employer to an unlawful 
interference with the rights of his servant. This being 
found, the defendants were clearly liable at common law 
unless they came within the protection of the Trade 
Disputes Act. It may be pointed out here that no specific 
evidence of any threat to call out the men and so stop 
the colliery was given against the defendant officials. 
This eonclusion is strietly an inference drawn from their 
official position—an inference which might be drawn 
against officials in most trade disputes. 


(2) Section 3 of the Trade Disputes Act provides :— 

‘‘ An act done by a person in contemplation or fur- 
therance of a trade dispute shall not be actionable 
on the ground only that it induces some other person 
to break a contract of employment or that it is an 
interference with the trade, business, or employment 
of some other person, or with the right of some other 
person to dispose of his capital or his labour as he 
wills,” 

A“‘ Trade Dispute ”’ is defined in the Act as 

“Any dispute between employers and workmen, 
or between workmen and workmen, . . . connected 
with the employment or non-employment, or the terms 
of the employment, or with the conditions of labour, 
of any persén.” 


The defendants pleaded that there were three trade 
disputes in existence, namely, (i.) between the plaintiff 
and the defendants; (ii.) between the plaintiff and the 
four unions; and (iii.) between the A.5.K. and the four 
unions. The judge considered that some limitation must 
be placed on the words of the defining clause which are 
here italicised. “‘ Suppese, for instanee,”’ he said, “that 
one workman with some power in that behalf threatened 
another that, unless he would pay him moncy, he would 
get him discharged from his employment. This would 
be connected with the other's employment in one sense, 
but would plainly not be a trade dispute within the meaning 
of the Act. Similarly, if a majority of workmen threatened 
a minority that unless they joined some political or religious 
body, patronised by the majority, they would bring about 
a similar result, the same conclusion would follow. A 
trade dispute within the Act must be a dispute connected 
directly with employment or non-employment, and not a 
dispute about some entirely different subject matter 
the non-settlement of which may result in employment or 
non-employment, the existence, terms or conditions of 
which are not in contest.” 


He held, therefore, that there was no ‘‘ trade dispute ”’ 
in this case, and he would thus exclude all disputes regarding 
membership of Trade Unions from the protection by the 
Act. . 

(3) But the judgment goes further than this, for the 
judge was of opinion that even if a ‘‘ trade dispute ” 
had existed the defendants would not have been entitled 
to protection. The limitations on the immunities con- 
ferred by the Act are not only those referred to above : 
there is also the phrase, “on the ground only.” If the 
inducement or interference is brought about or caused 
by acts or conduct otherwise unlawful, no protection is 
given. He had found, as we have seen, that a determined 
request to the employer to get rid of a fellow-workman 
made by the representatives of a trade union amounted 
to coercion which is unlawful. Consequently, it followed 
that the defendants were excluded “ from all protection 
under section 3 by reason of the unlawful character aca 
of the means employed by them in their campaign against 
the plaintiff, even if they so acted in contemplation or 
furtherance of a trade dispute,” That is to say, that the 
Act only extends to a bare interference, and that here 
the interference was coupled with illegality. 
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Some technicalities have been omitted to avoid perplexing 
the layman unnecessarily. It will be seen that the reasons 
for the judgment amount in effect to this: (1) official 
pressure on an employer by trade union agents may amount 
to illegal coercion even where there is no specific threat 
uttered ; (2) a dispute between two unions over membership 
is not a “ trade dispute ” ; and (8) evenif a trade dispute 
existed pressure of this kind is not warranted by the Act. 

This is not the place for a criticism, on legal grounds, 
of the validity of the learned judge’s conclusions. The 
third is, perhaps, the weakest and it is the most novel. 
The other two carry a stage further what is latent or explicit 
in some earlier judgments. 

The cumulative effect of the conclusions is, however 
very important on political and industrial no less than on 
legal grounds. There are now, as we have said, a consider- 
able number of cases pending for which this case will 
form a precedent and interlocutory injunctions have already 
been granted. Ultimately, of course, one or other of these 
cases will go to the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, 
and while it would be rash to predict the final result it 
seems doubtful whether the decision, as a whole, will be 
reversed. 

Meanwhile, the following among other questions suggest 
themselves :— 

(1) Whether some sort of coercion of the type 
employed here does not arise in most industrial disputes, 
and whether in fact it is possible to conduct a trade 
dispute without it ? 

(2) If a struggle between rival unions regarding 
membership is considered not to be a ‘ trade dispute,” 
does not the same reasoning similarly exclude from 
the operation of the Act a dispute regarding membegship 
or non-mcembership of any union at al] ? 

(3) Have the leaders of the Trade Union world seriously 
considered how their internecine warfare is jeopardising 
the Trade Disputes Act ? 


THE VILLAINY OF ANTI-ISM 


VERY man is born an anti, It was so almost 

from the beginning of time. Adam no sooner 

found himself, as someone has said, “up a 

tree,” than he became in a mild way an anti- 
feminist. A few years later Cain became in a much less 
mild way an anti-vegetarian. Cain was the first anti 
who accepted the full logic of his anti-ism. He disliked 
Abel heartily, and, instead of arranging some sort of 
compromise, which would have enabled them to live 
together in the same world, he resolved that there was 
nothing for it but a policy of extermination. It is a 
policy which always makes a strong appeal to the 
unintelligent. If it does not appeal to the intelligent, 
that is partly because they have the good sense to see 
that it is impracticable. Certainly, the extermination of 
the people who worry us seems to offer an ideal solution 
of many of our troubles. How often has the perplexed 
English statesman dreamed of the submersion of Ireland 
under the Atlantic for an hour as the perfect settlement 
of the Irish difficulty! How often has the Irishman 
on his part felt that the millenium would arrive if only 
England could be sunk for twenty minutes under the 
Sea! All persecution has its origin in rose-coloured 
dreams of this kind. The convinced anti adopts such a 
olicy with as few scruples as if he were taking steps to 
ve his rose-bushes sprayed in order to get rid of the 
green fly. His object is, he tells us, to exterminate a 
pest. He persuades himself that he is on the side of 
tidiness, health, and all that is good. We tells himself 
that all the troubles of the world are caused by Germans 
or Jews or Jugo-Slavs, by Protestants or Catholics or 
Is it not\ obvious, then, that it is the will of 

God that the world’s worst troubles should be destroyed 
at the source? Only sad experience teaches him that 


you cannot make war on Protestants, Jews or Catholics 
as you make war on the green fly. Even the green fly 
apparently cannot be exterminated: the human being, 
just when you think you are exterminating him for his 
opinions, seems to raise up heirs to them from his dead 
body. Civil wars, like wars against foreign peoples, 
have to end either in some sort of compromise or in the 
harbarisation of the people that refuses to compromise. 
One has to abandon the ideal of extermination for one’s 
own sake, if not for that of the exterminee. Reason 
bids us come to terms with our antipathies, otherwise 
we shall become their victims. Our hostilities may 
destroy our adversaries; but, in doing so, they also 
destroy ourselves. They eat up our energies, our hearts, 
our imaginations. If one hates a man sufficiently, one 
hecomes his slave. He becomes an obsession, a burden, 
a waster of one’s time. Hatred in its extreme form is a 
kind of spiritual suicide. Hence the religious paradox, 
“Love your enemies.” Jt is a counsel of perfection, 
but it is also a counsel of common-sense. If you cease 
to hate a man, you at once get cured of an annoying 
irritation. 

It is obvious that all the advances in civilisation have 
been made as a result of the abandonment of the policy 
of Cain. No group, whether a family, a tribe, a city or 
a nation, can develop a great tradition, unless the 
members agree to put some limit on their mutual dislike. 
If mutual dislike were given its head it would mean 
chronic civil war. The absence of civil war does not 
mean the absence of mutyal dislike : it means merely the 
presence of the social spirit which keeps mutual dislike 
within bounds. Catholics were first tolerated in modern 
England, not because the English people liked Catholics, 
but because they recognised that, as they had to live 
in the same world with them, there was nothing to be 
done but to treat them fairly. It was an example of the 
social spirit triumphing over the personal and particular- 
ist spirit. Even at the present time the Englishmen 
who loyes his country does not necessarily love all his 
countrymen. He merely tolerates them for the general 
good. He may detest lawyers or Nonconformists or 
Freemasons, teetotallers or publicans, or people who 
keep gramophones; but there is no evidence that 
detestations such as these help in any way to swell the 
crime wave. Englishmen denounce each other on the 
strict understanding that, when all is said and whatever 
faults any of them may have, they are all alike in being 
members of the finest race on earth. At a crisis, such 
as occurred during the war,they pat one another on the 
back, and confess that they have misunderstood one 
another. Even before the crisis is over, however, the 
rash of mutual dislike breaks out again, and men, 
instead of calling each other pet names, call each other 
nicknames. But, even so, they do not propose to return 
to the days of civil war, when Englishmen fought each 
other about the colour of a rose or the question of having 
one’s hair cut short. There was a lively peer who 
declared a few years ago that blood would flow cither 
under or on—we forget which it was—-London Bridge 
before Mr. Asquith’s Parliament Bill became law; and 
there are a handful of revolutionaries on the other side 
who would like to pull down the pillars of society in a 
street row. But the majority of Englishmen have long 
ago decided that their mutual argument, whatever 
taunt may be used, must not be allowed to end in blows. 
They have built up an orderly civilisation that simply 
does not admit of such things. The man who struck 
the first blow, in a civil-war sense, would be regarded by 
all parties as an enemy of society. That is why it is 
fairly safe for Englishmen to dislike each other. It is 
pleasant to hate somebody, if it is only the lady who 
wants a pound-note changed at the Tube booking-oflice. 
It is not ungrensent, we are told, to hate Dr. Clifford or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is a perfect luxury to 
hate Mr. Lloyd George. You can do all these things, 
and England nevertheless remains at peace. It costs 
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the country nothing but a box of lozenges for a strained 
throat. Therefore, we would say to any man who feels 
that he must hate somebody or burst, “ Let it be, if 
possible, a fellow-countryman.” 

The hatred of foreigners, on the other hand, it is only 
fair to admit, is a much more natural—and, therefore, 
perhaps, a much more legitimate—feeling. For one 
thing, they live at such a distance that it is almost 
impossible to see their good points. Even when we visit 
them in their own country we see far more vividly the 
points in which they differ from us than the points in 
which they resemble us. What contents them offends 
us. They challenge our taste in food, clothes, speech, 
manners and morals. From an abstract point of view 
there is every reason why we should dislike them. Our 
prejudices make us doubt at times even whether they 
have any right to exist. From a practical point of view, 
however, we are forced to the conclusion that, whomso- 
ever we may hate, we must not allow it to be a foreigner. 
It is too dangerous. It may not be particularly 
dangerous for the hater, but it is dangerous for other 
people. There is as yet no social tradition which 
prevents the mutual dislike of people belonging to 
different countries from ending in blows. Englishmen 
may dislike Englishmen, and nothing worse than a 
General Election ensues. An Englishman cannot hate 
Frenchmen or Germans or Russians without coughing out 
of his throat what may be the germ of a world war. 
That is why we regard as particularly noxious the activi- 
ties of those confirmed antis, who, now that they have 
thoroughly bored themselves with hating Germans, are 
looking about for a new foreign object of dislike. We 
have, we may say, no objection whatever to the candid 
criticism of foreign peoples. We should regard it as a 
bad day for the Press as well as for the world at large 
when journalists would regard it as their duty as regards 
foreigners either to gush or be silent. There is all the 
difference in the world, however, between reasoned 
criticism and a campaign of far-flung insults. Criticism 
is an attempt to find the conditions on which mutual 
agreement is possible. Vituperation is a mere method of 
accentuating mutual disagreement. It is, no doubt, a 
popular form of sport. Anti-ism appeals to that love 
of teasing and bullying that survives to some extent in 
most men long after childhood. It probably descends 
from Cain, and may, like Cain’s own anti-ism, lead to 
bloodshed. The worst example of anti-ism we have 
seen lately is Mr. Bottomley’s outbreak of jeers at the 
expense of America. No doubt there is a corresponding 
outbreak of jeers in America at the expense of England, 
for in America twisting the lion’s tail has always been one 
of the most popular national sports after baseball. 
Some men, however, who realise that only by mutual 
courtesy can the various nations of the world ultimately 
settle down to an orderly and civilised international life, 
will leave such games as twisting the lion’s tail and 
tweaking out the eagle’s tail-feathers to street arabs. 
Played by grown-up men, they cease to be games and 
become crimes. Their danger lies, perhaps, not so much 
in the fact that they annoy the foreigner, but that they 
encourage the sense of hostility in the people at home. 
Mr. Bottomley has, unfortunately, some thousands of 
intellectually helpless readers, and he has only to shout, 
** America is the enemy ”’ loud enough and long enough 
to convert them into a club of determined anti- Americans 
on the look-out for insults which they may violently 
resent. He has not yet arrived at that ery. But he is 
evidently on the way to it, as any reader may judge from 
his headings, “* More Swank from Unele Sam,” “ Yelps 
from Yankeeland,” ‘ America’s Insult to Our Dead,”’ 

and ‘Let Canada Beware!” His excitement arises 
on this oceasion from a speech in which General Pershing 
appears to have told a gathering of American soldiers 
that America won the war. We have not seen 


the speech, and so we cannot tell in what con- 
text the statement was made. 


But, even if we take 


it at its face value, what is there in it to make any 
sane man excited? It is the sort of speech generals 
in all countries make. The wind of boasting bloweth 
where it listeth. Czecho-Slovak generals believe that 
Czecho-Slovakia won the war. Italian generals are 
certain that Italy won the war. In Coalitionist circles 
it is believed that a single Welshman won the war. 
To lose one’s hair over a matter of this kind is to lose 
all sense of proportion. Even if Mr. Bottomley said 
that it was he who won the war, we should not regard 
it as an insult to Foch, but as a rather good joke—well, 
a rather good joke for Mr. Bottomley. Mr. Bottomley, 
however, on reading the boast of the American general, 
utters a wild yell, meaning something like “ Let me at 
him,’ and utters incoherent words about Uncle Sam 
beginning “‘to hiss and spit like an angry cat,” and 
about its being “‘ no use talking about brotherly love 
and the League of Nations to a hard-bitten Yankee 
broker ticking off prices with a gold tooth-pick on the 
Continental tape.”” The worst of it is that anti-itis is 
an infectious disease. Those who suffer with it ought 
in fairness to isolate themselves, so as to restrict in 
so far as is possible its ravages. We have seen enough 
of the results of anti-itis on the battlefields of Europe 
during recent years. It can luckily be kept from 
spreading if only those who are suffering from it will 
during the period of infection keep their mouths shut. 


THE NEW PSYCHIATRY 


MASTERLY achievement of physiology in 
the nineteenth century was the identification 
of certain areas of the great brain or cere- 
brum as the centres for the discharge of 

certain functions. Much of this work was British, 
notable among the experimenters being Sir David 
Ferrier, who is still with us, and Sir Victor Horsley. 
These achievements in cerebral localisation are inter- 
esting in certain distinct ways. One is the direct help 
they afford to the surgeon, who is often enabled to 
know where to find the seat of a malady which he may 
relieve ; another is the possibility of comparative study, 
which teaches us, for instance, that lower brains, 
including even the canine brain, are pre-eminently 
smell brains, whereas ours is a see, hear, and touch 
brain. But most interesting of all are the limitations 
of these discoveries. They have been often described 
as constituting a new phrenology, but we have not 
localised functions of what may be properly called the 
mind. These are advances in physiology—not in 
psychology—though they are of intense interest to 
the psychologist, and he must fully acquaint himself 
with them. The areas which can be mapped out 
concern themselves with the senses and with voluntary 
motion—this with vision, for instance, and that with 
movement of the eyes or hands. When every part 
of the cerebral cortex has been examined, these are 
what we find—and between them large “silent areas, 
so-called, whose business certainly is to associate the 
others. But where in all this wonderful apparatus 
are the functions of the mind? Is the brain, after all, 
more than a sensori-motor “ telephone exchange ”’ ? 

The psychiatry of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was based upon the new discoveries about the 
brain; in other words, the science of the diseased mind | 
was based upon the study of the normal brain. But 
surely it is neurology—the study of disease of the 
nervous system—that should be based upon the physi- 
ology of the nervous system, as when a Horsley, with 
his own hand, or guiding that of one of his successors, 
finds a tumour or a bullet in a particular place to which 
he is directed by motor or sensory symptoms which 
must thence proceed; or as when a physician, un- 
fortunately impotent, can define the site of a cerebral 
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hemorrhage because of the aphasia which shows that 
a certain area of the cortex is no longer recciving its 
blood supply. ’ 

And the science of the diseased mind should surely 
be based upon the study of the normal mind, as the 
science of the diseased brain is based upon the study 
of the normal brain. This we are only now beginning 
to realise. The psychiatry of the nineteenth century 
referred us perpetually to the brain—above all, to 
its grey surface or cortex—and to the nerve cells which 
abound there. Certainly this study must be pursued. 
We must observe the number and condition of the 
nerve cells in mental health and in every form of 
insanity. We shall find them showing degenerative 
changes in many instances, as in senile dementia, or 
in some forms of alcoholism. Very notably we can 
assure ourselves of a physical or materialistic explana- 
tion, at least as to primary cause, of general paralysis 
of the insane. This disease, we know, is due to the 
material parasite of syphilis and the poisons which it 
produces. Also, of course, we know many other 
material causes, such as poisons, which morbidly affect 
the working of the mind. It is not here asserted that 
physiology and what may be called physical pathology 
are not proper bases for psychiatry. We must build 
all we can upon them, and it is not little; but even to 
those of us who were studying this subject twenty 
years ago under so great a master as the late Sir Thomas 
Clouston, there were evidently vast tracts of psychiatry 
which could not be related in any way to anything we 
had learned in the physiology classroom or in the 
post-mortem room. 

The University of Edinburgh, still a pioneer, has just 
instituted the first Chair of Psychiatry in this country, 
and some remarks of its first occupant, Dr. G. M. 
Robertson, have lately been quoted. He declares that 
his subject to-day must be released from the material- 
istic limitations which were involved in its study in the 
time of his great teacher, Clouston. The prospects are 
very hopeful, the war having been of incalculable 
service, and our own workers having been conspicuous 
in this field. Some time ago the principles of the 
matter were discussed here with special reference to 
certain writings of Drs. McDougall, Rivers, and Myers. 
It is, perhaps, worth returning to, even though the 
urgent problems of “ shell-shock’’ are passing behind 
us. Not least amongst the ignominious phenomena 
which our national life has displayed since the Armistice 
are those of psycho-pathology, as we might well expect. 
During the war there was a very extraordinary re- 
duction in the insanity figures, for which various 
explanations were adduced, widely varying and contra- 
dictory in character. I have no very recent figures, 
but it is evident that if we define psychology, with 
McDougall, as the science of conduct, and insanity, 
therefore, as essentially morbid conduct, we have 
insanity enough to deal with to-day. The physical 
or materialistic theories are inadequate to account for 
it, even if we make full allowance for post-Armistice 
syphilis, aleohol, and influenza. The phenomena are 
psychical and their causes are psychical. We can 
explain them in terms not of diseased nerve cells but 
of diseased ideas. We may, if we will, retain a physical 
terminology—nay, we must, for our most abstract 
terms are primarily physical in meaning—but we must 
be assured that infection and intoxication may be 
mental and moral, no less certain and no less deadly 
than infection with influenza or intoxication with 
cocaine. It is in strict accord with our most modern 
views to affirm the vast, varied, blessed or accursed 
consequences of mental infection by ideas which may 
be nutritive or toxic, therapeutic or morbific. 

_ The mind, like the body, has the whole of its past 
i its present. The experiences and ideas of early life 
are immensely potent for good and evil. In the first 
decade of this century we made far too much of heredity. 





If habit may become second nature, it is certain that 
much so-called nature is first habit. ‘‘Give us the 
young ”—in effect the demand of the Jesuits—is the 
demand of all who, knowing the facts, desire the next 
generation to be warlike or peaceful, cruel or kind. 
It is easy to overstate the truth, and to ignore the 
differences we find in adults who, as children, were 
brought up in the same environment ; but, when every 
subtraction is made for what genetics can teach us, 
the main contention of the late Benjamin Kidd’s 
Science of Power remains valid, I believe. And the 
new psychiatry is being built up on this new psychology 
—the study of the morbid mind upon the study of the 
normal mind, as it should be. 

The great Viennese, Freud—yet another among the 
many men illustrious in music and medicine and more, 
whom his city has nourished since Haydn was a 
youngster—is the founder of the new psychiatry. 
Certainly he protests too much, and is a victim of that 
obsession of sex which we note in so many Continental 
writers. It is not true that practically every morbid 
condition of mind, every neurosis in war and peace, 
every eccentricity or trick or habit of body or mind is 
the result of sex—repressed, perverted, exhausted, 
incipient or what not. But Freud is a master none the 
less, and has set us all on the high road to truth. Some 
indeed, may laugh and observe that they have known 
it all along. It is, for instance, not exactly a new dis- 
covery that “confession is good for the soul’’; but 
I vastly prefer it in its modern form as a principle of 
psycho-analysis than in its ecclesiastical guise. 

And now we must practise preventive medicine in 
the highest of all spheres, where, evidently, it becomes 
identical with good education. Many years ago I 
ventured to define education, in biological terms, as 
“the provision of an environment.” That may stand, 
but the being to be educated is psychical as well as 
physical, and the environment we provide must be 
rightly both. It may be argued whether we should 
define our goal as a sound mind in a sound body or 
—as may, perhaps, be more accurate—a sound body in 
a sound mind; but Walt Whitman, in three different 
poems, provides us with lines which may be put together 
as follows, and will serve for all practitioners of the 
hygiene of the mind : 

i will make the true poem of riches, 

To earn for the body and the mind whatever adheres, and goes 
forward and is not dropt by death. 

Charity and personal force are the only investments worth 
anything. 

Wealth, with the flush hand, fine clothes, hospitality ; 

But then the Soul’s wealth, which is candour, knowledge, pride, 
enfolding love. 

(Who goes for men and women showing poverty richer than 
wealth ?) 

LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE LETTISH OFFENSIVE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan, 

Sir,—I read in your Editorial remarks in the issue of THe 
New STATESMAN of January 3lst: ‘* Meanwhile the Poles 
and the Letts are pursuing their insane incursion into Russian 
territory,” and quite agree with you that the incursion of the 
former Russian border peoples into territories not inhabited 
by their nationals would be insanity. But the matter of fact 
with regard to the Letts is that they are not invading Russian 
territories, but expelling the foreign intruder, the Russian 
Bolsheviks, from Latvian territory. The State of Latvia com- 
prises all Courland, four Southern districts of Livonia and three 
Western districts, Dvinsk, Reshitza and Luzin, the so-called 
Latgale, of the former Russian province of Vitebsk, which 
territories are inhabited by Letts. 

The Latvian offensive for the liberation of Latgale commenced 
on January 8rd, and I am pleased to say that Latgale has 
now been freed, and the Latvian troops are consolidating their 
positions on the Letto-Russian boundary. 
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Latvia does not wish to annex territoriés inhabited by non- 
Letts, but she also objects to leaving any Latvian irredenta 
outside the state boundaries. 

In the case of Latgale, the sanity of the Latvian aspirations 
is corroborated by the Bolsheviks themselves, who, a year ago, 
when they had overrun practically the whole of Latvia, created 
an independent Latvian Soviet Republic, whose boundaries 
embraced territories larger than those now claimed by the 
Latvian Republic. 

Besides purely ethnographic reasons for the liberation of Latgale, 
Latvia was bound to free the three western districts of the 
province of Vitebsk for reasons of internal affairs. ‘The Latvian 

arliament hid passed, six months ago, a resolution that the 

‘ohstituent Assembly could be convoked only after five-sixths 
of Latgale have been liberated. Arid, I trust, you will agree 
that without the Constituent Assembly, the highest authority 
in the country, no settlement of questions, such as the agrarian, 
trade policy, etc., could be arrived at. 

Now that Latgale has been liberated from the Bolshevik inva- 
dets, the Latvian Constituent Assembly can be convoked and 
the date of election is to be announced shortly.—Yours, etc., 

: G,. W. BISSENEEK. 

Latvian Legation. 

February 6th. 

[We gladly publish this letter. We do not profess to be in a 
position to define precisely what should, ofi ethnological grounds, 
be the eastern frontier of the Lettislh State, and we are quite 
prepared to accept, at any rate provisionally, Mr. Besseneek’s 
statement that the Lettish forces have not advanced into any 
territory not inhabited predominantly by Letts. But we must 
point out that in undertaking this adventure at the present 
moment (when peace negotiations between the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Baltic States are supposed to be on foot), and 
especially in conjunction with the Poles (who have not even the 
pretence of an ethnological claim to the districts they are occupy- 
ing), the Latvian Government is challenging retaliation by the 
Bolsheviks, and seriously compromising its own pdsition in the 
eyes of those who do not believe that frontiers are ever likely to be 
determined justly by the process of the military fait accompli. 
Poland’s example may be infectiotis, but it is a very bad one. 
—Ep. N:S.] 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 


To the Editor of Tuk New SratTesMan. 


Sir,—There was a time when those wh wrote or spoke in 
England on the government of subject taces in the Empire 
imagined that their role was to protect the aborigine from cruelty 
and exploitation at the hands of a debased race of colonists. 
Tiresome but well-meaning persons, who had never seen a black 
man, believed that those of their countrymen who had that expe- 
rience daily were changed by the familiar spectacle into fiends 
in human form. ‘Those days have gone, let us hope, for ever. 
The South African native can no longer be either protected or 
harmed in any practical way by the government of any country 
but his own. Public opinion in the Union can in the last resort 
alone determine the course of native policy. It would be unfor- 
tunate, however, if the altered constitutional status of the Union 
led to a loss of interest at home in these questions. The public 
of Great Britain still have a direct responsibility for the future of 
many millions of natives in other parts of Africa, and in the 
discharge of that responsibility a knowledge of South African 
experience may be an indispensable guide. But knowledge must 
be true knowledge and not opinion based on inaccurate or incom- 
plete statements of fact. It is the object of this letter to correct 
some of the statements and to supplement some of the con- 
clusions of the interesting article on ** The South African Native,” 
which appeared in Tn New Statesman of January 3lst. 

The land question, as the writer of that article indicates, is the 
focus of attentionat the moment. Butthepolicy ofthe 1918 Land 
Act, which will become permanently operative if the 1917 (not 1916) 
Administration Bill should be enacted in its present form, 
was not, as his references might suggest, a hastily conceived 
nostrum swallowed without inquiry by Parliament; nor is the 
division of the Union into 40,000,000 acres as potential black 
frets, and 260,000,000 acres as potential white areas, so mon- 
strously inequitable as it might appear. The principle of a 
chequer-board as regards the occupation of land was advocated 
by commissions on native affairs long before 1918. The Act of 
that year was not “ rushed through with liglitning speed,” and it 
committed no one to anything more than this—that in the 


obvious interests of the natives themselves land transaétivis 
between Europeans and natives should, as a genéral rule, be pro- 
hibited until Parliament could consider the report of a Commission 
appointed to suggest a fair delimitation of the Union into native 
and non-native areas. ‘The Bill introduced in 1917 embodied, not 
merely the proposals of that Commission, but a general scheme for 
consolidating the system of administration in native territories. 
The Bill was postponed because a large section of European 
opinion in the Union was not satisfied, either that tlie proposed 
native areas were adequate, or that the transition to the chequer- 
board state was practicable in the mariner contemplated by the 
Bill. There was and is general agreement that the administrative 
clauses of the Bill are in the best interests of the natives. In con- 
sidering the relative areas to be allotted to Europeans and 
natives, it must be remembered that the present native areas, 
which are guaranteed as a minimum by the 19138 Act, include 
much of the richest land in the country ; that as native methods 
of cultivation approximate to those of Europeans these areas will 
support a vastly greater native population than at present ; and 
that South Africa must provide in its non-native areas for a large 
immigrant population, whose coming will open new avenues of 
employment for future generations of natives both on the land 
and in industry. The Bill of 1917, with many imperfections, con- 
tained much that was admirable. ‘The history of the opposition 
to it, both from Europeans and natives, warrants the belief that it 
will not be enacted until its defects are removed. 

if we look beyond this land controversy to the general position 

of the natives in South Africa, we shallcome to doubt the truth of 
the picture drawn by your correspondent in such a sentence as 
this :—‘* 1t”’ (the Native Affairs Report) “indicates also an earnest 
endeavour by sincere and hard-working officials to secure not 
merely the welfare but the progress of the 4,000,000 natives of 
the Union—an endeavour hampered on every hand by disabling 
and discriminating legislation, and at all times and in all places 
by social prejudice.” For after all the officials themselves are 
members of South African society, born in the atmosphere and 
reared amidst the prejudices of the country. The laws which 
they administer are made by a Parliament of their fellow-citizens 
and for the most part on their direct advice. Assisted and not 
hampered by these laws vast and little-known changes are taking 
place, particularly in native areas, in the whole structure of native 
society. 

Consider for a moment the developments of the last thirty 
years in the most important native territory in the Union, the 
Transkeian Territories of the Cape. For most of us the native 
policy of Cecil Rhodes begins and ends with the ambiguous decla- 
ration: ‘* Equal rights for all civilised men.” But when most 
of his work is forgotten, the natives of South Africa will remember 
him as the founder of a new epoch in their history. Rhodes’ Glen 
Grey Act applied to a small district of Cape Colony, adjoining the 
Transkei, and inhabited mainly by natives, two new principles— 
the substitution of individual for communal tenure of land and 
the gradual introduction of local self-government. Under native 
custom the land occupied by a tribe was regarded theoretically 
as the property of the paramount chief; in relation to the tribe 
he was a trustee holding it for the people, who occupied and used 
it in subordination to him on communistic principles. The Glen 
Grey Act provided that the distritt should be surveyed and 
divided up into allotments of arable land of an average size of 
eight acres, with other areas as common pasturage and others 
again for dwelling sites. Every individual owner receives freehold 
title to the land allotted to him and his allotment is inalienable 
and passes to his heirs by a defined line of succession. Individual 
tenure has far-reaching consequences. It breaks down the power 
of the chiefs. It leads naturally and rapidly to improved methods 
in agriculture, since a native who has to cultivate the same plot 
of ground each year has to take more trouble than in the old 
days when he was free to move from one piece of virgin soil to 
another. It is an active influerice undermining polygamy. Each 
new wife demarids her own hut and her plot of ground to cultivate, 
but the native holding his land under the Glen Grey tenure can 
give her neither hut nor plot. He must needs remain a mono- 
gamist, but he has much to compensate him. He will be either 
an elector to or a member of the District Council. That august 
body, under the fatherly presidency of the Magistrate, levies 
rates and spends the proceeds, maintains officials, builds roads 
and bridges, plants trees, eradicates noxious weeds, fights scab in 
sheep and East Coast fever in cattle, founds and supports agri- 
cultural schools. 

The Glen Grey Act provided for its own gradual extension by 
Proclatiiation to the districts of the Transkéi. Seven districts 
out of twenty-seven in the native territories proper have been 
surveyed and ate now held on individual tenure. Progress is rela- 
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tively slow, because it takes three years to survey a district, but 
it ig fone the less sure and in its effect revolutionary. 

District Couneils are independent of the surveyors, and they are 
already to be found in twenty-one Transkcian districts. Superim- 

1 on them are two General Councils, on which sit the Magis- 
trates and two native representatives elected by the council of 
each district. The General Councils control under Government 
the expenditure of more than £100,000 per annum, which they 
have raised by rates. They administer certain reserved services, 
and they influence by their votes and their debates the whole 
policy of government. Their members add cubits every year to 
their Parliamentary stature. The system flourishes because it 
continues and adapts native tradition. The Bantu in their 
ofiginal state were never governed by autocrats. Their chiefs 
filed on the advice and by consent of the tribe. Every new 

ect of law was submitted to a Homeric assembly. 

The Administration Bill of 1917 aimed at the gradual extension 
of the Transkeian system, here sketched in its broadest lines, to 
all the native territories of the Union. ‘The Union Government 
has inherited from its colonial predecessors the most diverse 
methods of native administration. Real progress is dependent 
ofi the adoption, with the necessary local variations, of uniform 
principles, and there can be no doubt that the Transkei offers the 
soundest model. ‘The political future of the native must be 
sought in the wise development of separate self-governing insti- 
tutions. Nothing but danger can lie in the extension of the Cape 
native franchise to natives everywhere on the same basis as to 
Europeans. That franchise was given in the Cape by a political 
party for its own ends. Its logical consequence would be a parti- 
coloured Parliament chosen by a mixed electorate of Europeans 
and natives. It is in the interests neither of Europeans nor of 
natives that the experiment should be followed to that conclusion. 

At the same time let no one imagine that the native problem 
can be solved merely by the growth of self-governing institutions 
in the native tetritories. An ever-increasing body of natives 
will spend much of their life outside those territories on the farms 
and in the towns of the Europeans. It is in the control of this 
daily contact between the two races that the real difficulty lies. 
Every official knows that what hampers him in his work in the 
native territories is not “ disabling and disctiminating legisla- 
tion,” but the strange and unfathomable influence on the native 
mind of periodical sojourns in the haunts of the white race. In 
other words, there is really no such thing as the native problem 
in South Africa ; the problem is how we ate to develop side by 
side a European and a native civilisation. To explore the matter 
further would carry me far beyond the natural limits of this 
letter. But it is impossible to conclude without expressing the 
opinion—for which there is ample warrant in the recent report 
of the Native Affairs Department—that the Europeans in the 
Union are mote and more coming to see that it is not merely 
expedient, but that they are under a plain obligation, to look to the 
welfare of the native living amongst them and to exhibit for his 
example more of their virtues and fewer of their vices.— Yours, 
ete., P. Horsraty. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of January 31st last appeared a very 
absorbing article dealing with the report of the Native Affairs 
Department of the Union of South Africa. 

On the subject of the Pass Laws your correspondent has stated 
in @ clear, concise manner everything that could be said against 
this oppressive and repressive system. But I would like to bring 
to the notice of those interested in South African affairs the fact 
that, as the result of the “ passive resistance,” the Government 
has now appointed a commission to inquire into the whole 
administration of the Pass Laws in the provinces of the Union. 
The Commission consists of the Under-Secretary for Native 
Affairs, the Assistant-Director of Native Labour, the Assistant- 
Chief Magistrate for Transkei, the Native Commissioner for 
Bethlehem and the Sub-Native Commissioner for Pretoria. It 
will be seen, therefore, from this that the commission is official 
in its character, and represents the Native Affairs Department—a 
department which is responsible for the administration of these 
tyrannical laws. This Department is rightly or wrongly called 
by the natives “ the Native Affliction Department.” While the 
intention of the Government to do justice in this matter cannot 
be questioned, it remains to be seen whether this Commission 
will not whitewash the Depattment concerned instead of revealing 
the horrors of this pernicious system. In my opinion—and, 
indeed, this is the opinion of the natives—an impartial Com- 
mission Composed of white and black should have been appointed 


ar the chairmanship of one of the Judges of the Supreme 
jurt. 


The remarks made by your correspondent in connection with 
the Natives Land Act, 1913, namely, that “it was opposed by 
many whites, wholly supported by a minority of natives, and 
conditionally supported by the native national congress,” cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. That the natives opposed it en 
masse is a well-known fact. As soon as the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary debate on the Act were published mass meetings of 
natives were held throughout the Union, and a special meeting of 
the National Congress was summoned and took place in Johan- 
nesburg. A strong resolution denouncing the Act was passed, 
and it was proposed, there and then, to send a deputation to 
this country. The deputation came to this country just a few 
months before the outbreak of the recent war. The object was 
to rouse the sympathy of the Imperial Government and the 
British public. But when the war broke out the deputation was 
recalled as a tesult of the Congress’s decision to suspend all agita- 
tion in order not to embarrass the Imperial Government in the 
prosecution of the war. ‘To say, therefore, that “* only a minority 
of natives opposed the Act”’ ig misleading. 

The Administration Bill, which purposes to repeal the Natives 
Land Act, not only re-enacts all the harsh provisions of that Act, 
but also provides for the establishment of a bureaucratic form of 
government for the so-called native areas. This Council, in 
which there will be no native representative, is provided with 
legislative powers which are not dissimilar to those which were 
exercised by the ex-Tsar of Russia. Members of this Council 
will not only rule the natives under the Governor-General-in- 
Council, but will also take the place of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court. Apparently this is what your correspondent calls ** the 
obvious benefits of the Administration Bill.” If bureaucratic 
government is a benefit, I cannot understand why there is a strong 
movement in India against the Indian Council, and why your 
correspondent does not agitate for abolition of the House of 
Commons. 

The Bill of 1917 is strongly opposed by the natives, and when 
it was before Parliament the British members of the House of 
Assembly severely criticised it and voted against it. It only 
passed the Second Reading by a bare Dutch majority. The 
Hertzogites voted with the Government in spite of the fact that 
it was their chance to overthrow it. Even Mr. Tengo Jabavu, 
the native advocate of the 1918 Act, openly stated that the Bill 
was worse than its predecessor. ‘‘ Land,” says your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ means everything to the African.’ There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the present land policy of the Union 
Government is unacceptable to the natives. The fact is, the land 
question cannot be settled satisfactorily by a Parliament of white 
men only, who, after all, are only there to guard the interests of 
those who elected them. “A Parliamentary government is a 
government of the people by the people for the benefit of the 
electors.” Now,in South Africa only one section of the people has 
the franchise, and where its interests clash with those of the 
non-electors an injustice is bound to be done to the unrepre- 
sented. I would suggest, therefore, that for the settlement of 
this question, which is necessary for the peace and prosperity of 
that country, a convention of whites and blacks, presided over 
by a British Judge, should be held before General Smuts proceeds 
with the Administration Bill—I am, Sir, yours, ete., 

R. V. Serorr Tema, 
Secretary, South African Native Deputation, 

12 Tavistock Place, W.C. 1. 


RUSSIA A STATE 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I see you comment in your issue of January 31st on “a 
remarkable atticle * which appeared in the Times on the Russian 
problem, and you emphasize the author’s concluding sentence : 
** I feel as though Russia, which was formerly merely a govern- 
ment, is gradually being transformed into a state.” 

Perhaps it would not be inopportune to remark that 
Shingharev, the prominent “Cadet” leader and member of 
Kerensky’s Provisional Government, who was murdered in a 
cowardly fashion by Bolsheviks in a prison hospital on January 
5th, 1918, the day of the opening of the proposed Constituent 
Assembly, a few days before his death wrote in a letter to a 
friend : 

“So much the better that the Revolution has taken place 
already! So much the better that the avalanche which was 
hanging over the State has broken loose and has ceased to merely 
threaten us! So much the better that the gulf between the 
people and the intellectuals has opened, and that it will now be 
filled in with the wreckage of the old regime! So much the 
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better, because it is only now that one will be able to commence 

the real work of construction, to replace the clay feet of the 

Russian Colossus by a worthy and solid foundation! That is 

why I have no fears for the future. The soul of the Russian 

people is still very little changed, but it is changing, and, what 

is the most important, it is opening for a State-life.”’-— Yours, etc., 
* A Non-BousHevist Russian READER.” 


February 5th. 


THE REOPENING OF TRADE WITH 
RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—For some time past the British Foreign Office has 
requested British subjects to register with them details of their 
claims in connection with debts owing to them, property owned 
by them and losses incurred by them, as a result of Soviet Govern- 
ment action in Russia. Most firms in this country have com- 
plied with the Government’s suggestion and registered their 
claims, irrespective of what portion of the old Russian Empire 
these claims referred to and under the impression that the British 
Government would certainly use its best endeavours, although 
it did not guarantee success, to obtain the acknowledgment 
and settlement of these claims. 

Some of the claims concerned related to Poland, and several 
of the firms who approached the Government to know what 
action had been taken, Poland now being an ally, by the Govern- 
ment to secure the settlement of their claims were surprised 
to find that not only had no action been taken, but that, further, 
Poland now being recognised as an ally, the British Government 
did not feel itself in a position to take any action or to give any 
assistance in this matter, and stated that in each case the British 
subject or firm concerned must rely on his or their own initiative 
and take such action as he or they considered necessary for the 
purpose of securing repayment of amounts owing to them from 
Poland. 

This position is rather a peculiar one, and, with the apparent 
prospect of this country entering into trade relationships with 
Russia as a whole, which most certainly cannot be done if we 
remain at war, even though without a declaration of war, with 
Russia, British firms are beginning to feel somewhat nervous 
with regard to the position. Russia officially has always been 
an ally. The British Government has not up to the present 
recognised the Soviet Government as representing Russia, but 
should they do so, it would apparently be logical to assume that 
they would have to recognise this Government immediately 
as an ally and that, taking the case of Poland as an example, 
it would then become impossible for the Foreign Office to take 
any action for the purpose of safeguarding the interests of British 
subjects in Russia as defined above. For the settlement of the 
Russian question definite action is demanded, and if definite 
action is taken there is no doubt, judging by the declarations of 
the Soviet Government up to the present, that the interests 
of British subjects in Russia can easily be secured. 

The importance of this point to Russia is that the definite 
securing of such interests and their recognition by the Soviet 
Government will do more towards the re-establishment of confi- 
dence in Russia, and therefore the speedy reopening of trade, 
than anything else. Full recognition of old obligations will 
facilitate in a way otherwise impossible the provision of those 
additional financial facilities of which Russia will be so much in 
need, when trading relationships do reopen, for the reconstruc- 
tion of her transport system and industries. This matter is 
of such importance to the interests of both Russia and this 
country that a definite statement from the Government will be 
eagerly welcomed.—yYours, etc., ANGLO-RUSSIAN. 


THE “NEW VIRILITY” IN AMERICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Srr,—Mr. Graham Wallas’s remarks on Mr. Price Bell’s appeal 
to ‘* European observers of progressive predilections ’’ are very 
much to the point; but I should like to add a few words on 
the subject if you kindly allow me the space for them. 

Cruelty, blind injustice and systematic terror are not indi- 
cations of virility in the caste which makes use of them as a 
method of government ;_ they are, on the contrary, the offsprings 
of weakness. Governments take to this manner of ruling when 
they derive their inspirations from fear. Men who take the 
attitude of terrorising their fellow beings do so because they are 
cowards ; they feel in their souls that they would be coerced 
to accept injustice out of sheer lack of courage,and jump to the 


conclusion that other people will take the same line of reasoning. 
They are mistaken. Human kind does not follow the inspira- 
tions of fear except in times of moral and physical decadence. 

There is a poem by Carducci in which a description of the great 
slaughtering of prisoners in the circus winds up with these 
ominous words : 

“FE le nipoti di Camilla pria 
di cedere le mani 
a i ferri assaporavan l'agonia 
de i cerulei germani.”’ 

It is rather unpleasant to read in a.p. 1920 that frightfulness 
is a sign of virility. Terror, whether black, red or white, has 
always destroyed itself. In Rome frightfulness against a caste, 
frightfulness arising from superstitious fears, ended in the sad 
fact graphically described by Carducci; frightfulness in 1793 
came to the rule of Napoleon and incidently to the restoration ; 
submarine frightfulness was wound up by the surrender of a 
great navy without firing a shot. The frightfulness of the 
murderers in the West of the United States and the intolerance 
of the legislature of Albany do not point to the virility of a race. 
They are mournful evidence of incoming decline.—Yours, ete., 

* A SoutH AMERICAN,” 


THE HUNGARIAN TERROR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaresMan. 

Sir,—Your excellent article on ‘*‘ The Hungarian Terror” in 
Tue New Sraresman for January 17th admirably indicates the 
present condition of affairs in Hungary. As a supplement to it 
I am sending you extracts from the speeches of General Friedrich 
which show how the present Government of M. Huszar is pre- 
paring to fulfil the Allies’ peace terms 

General Friedrich celebrated New Year's Eve by holding a 
banquet at his palace. Among the guests were included also 
the Archduke Joseph with his son, Archduke Francis Joseph. 

Next day the Minister received New Year's greetings from the 
United Christian and Nationalist Party. According to the 
Nemzeti Ujsag of January 2nd he replied to their address as 
follows : 

*“We have not been conquered by anybody. Our fault lies 
in having believed in the words of others. We have expected 
marvels from the International and of all the events which 
happened abroad. We have only forgotten one thing, to pre- 
serve our internal strength, but I believe that to-day we have 
found the right way again. 1 believe that our nation is marching 
towards the true goal. There is no coalition or political con- 
stellation which could ignore our policy. We must not force our 
alliances; in fact, on the contrary, he who asks for our alliance 
must consider himself fortunate, since we are not selling our 
integrity for 500 or 1,000 wagons of grain, we are not selling 
our national ideal for 500 wagons of potatoes. In my opinion 
we have only one chance for regeneration, i.¢., to refuse any 
compromise and to march resolutely and with clenched fists 
towards regaining our integrity under the sign of the Cross, 
following our colours. Let us repeat these words: We will 
never give way.” 

The Virradat of January 6th published a new speech by M. 
Friedrich, of which the following is an extract :—‘* Everything 
and everybody is deceiving us: pacificism, socialism, com- 
munism. The Entente has come and said to us: Form a 
Coalition Cabinet: constitute a Government with the social 
democrats and all will be well. , 

** We have formed a Coalition Cabinet, but Entente’s promises 
remain unfulfilled. 

‘ Henceforward I do not expect anything from anybody. We 
are going to collect our last resources, and take our last rifles, 
and soon we shall be able to restore our territories. In entering 
on this path we at first experienced certain difficulties ; but 
henceforward we shall advance easily and surely, and in this we 
are going, sword in hand, with Nicolas Horthy as our comrade.”— 
Yours, ete., ALEXANDER Broz. 

Czecho-slovak Press Bureau, 9 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 

January 17th. 


THE REALITIES OF THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—The average comfortable reader cannot imagine the 
housing conditions endured by a great proportion of workers 
our industrial towns. Actual contact makes one almost sick 
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with despair. Picture a narrow back street, the sky obscured by 
smoke, narrow broken pavement, gutters choked with rubbish, 
road covered with mud and puddles on each side, small squalid 
houses, the brickwork grimy, decayed, and the mortar nearly 
worn away. The door and window casements are rotten, fallen 
away from the brickwork and without suspicion of paint. Broken 
panes are stopped by paper or old rags. The windows will not 
open, and most of the door and window fittings are broken or gone. 
Inside, a few pieces of grimy, tattered paper decorate the walls, 
the plaster is rapidly falling off, showing bare brick. On one side 
of the fireplace a chink in the wall affords one a peephole into the 
next house. The firegrate is in the last stage of dilapidation and 
will scarcely hold fire. The floor quarries are worn and many of 
them broken, and one patch shows the earth. 

No paper or paint has been used for fifteen years. Plaster has 
fallen from the ceiling disclosing laths, and one of the tenants had 
three weeks in hospital through herleg coming through the bedroom 
floor as she walked across it. The stairs are narrow, winding, 
with no rail, and dangerously rickety. There is no store for 
food. The room at the back is open to the front room. ‘The door 
hung on one hinge for a time and then disappeared. The paving 
of the back room is worse than the front. It has no firegrate but 
an old baking oven in the corner and a small boiler Which leaks. 
The brickwork has partly fallen in and the boiler cannot be used. 
Asmall, leaky sill used for washing has no outlet or drain. ‘The 
outer door has worn away, leaving an opening six inches from the 
floor and has no fastening. A small window, which will not open, 
is partly stuffed with rags. Through a hole in the rear house wall 
one can see daylight. The ceiling has no lath or plaster and the 
floorboards are nearly an inch apart. 

There are nine other similar houses opening on to a narrow yard 
at the back. A narrow pavement flanks the houses, but there is 
no drain or gutter ; the bricks are loose and water squirts up at 
the tread of a foot. One tap and three w.c.’s, situate six feet from 
the back door, serve the ten houses ; two w.c.’s have no door and 
one is out of action. There are six dustbins in the yard without 
covers, but the ashes have not been collected for four weeks, and 
a big heap lies in the yard, the contents of which blow into the 
houses on a windy day. 

Upstairs there are two bedrooms—one opening on the stairs 
with no rail, the other opening out of the first through a narrow 
slit without door. An old piece of canvas drapes the opening. 
The walls, windows and ceiling are as below only worse. A thin 
lath partition divides the two rooms with various holes in it. 
A large crack in the 4}-inch dividing wall gives one a good 
view of the neighbour’s bedroom. In wet weather a large bowl 
partly catches the rain which comes through the roof. These 
houses were built on an old ash tip and the foundations have no 
damp course. The bedrooms are about 9 by 8 feet. 

The rent of this house is 4s. 9d. weekly and is paid to date. In 
it live two families, one a young married couple—the man was 
wounded in France fighting for liberty ; the other family consists 
of husband, wife, three children and wife’s father: three adults 
and three children to one tiny bedroom. The eight persons use 
the living room in common. The funny thing is they do not 
complain, but various little repairs have been done by them and, 
as far as they can be, the houses are clean. There is a stale, 
musty smell about all the houses. 

This is a fair sample of many thousands of houses in this area 
of over one million people. There are many far worse than this 
which have been condemned as quite unfit but remain in use. The 
walls of many houses bulge so badly they may fall on the tenants, 
but there is no prospect of any houses to replace them. There are 
sixty-nine persons in this row of houses dependent on one tap— 
in the open air—for all washing, cooking and cleaning purposes. 

Here are the bare facts of this terrible problem which politicians 
and “ experts” are toying with. A conference held this week is 
to hear a discussion on “‘'The House Beautiful.” Would not 
three winter months’ compulsory residence in these “ beautiful ” 
houses wake up our authorities ? H. B. 


VITAMINES AND MATERNITY 


To the Editor of Tux. New StaTEsMan. 

_Sin,—Lens makes interesting suggestions regarding the 
vitamine factor in germ-cell formation. 

Long before contraception was practised by the professional 
and middle-classes, and when they married earlier, it was (as 
it is now) the working woman who bore the greatest number of 

n. 

Her food consists of stewed tea (the pot stands on the hob 
all day), tinned “‘ skim” milk, white bread, tinned meats and 
fish with vinegar or pickles. 

Her babies are healthy and of good weight at birth; it is 
their immediate environment that decides their appalling 
mortality.—Yours, etc., **A NuRSE AND MIDWIFE.” 

Southwark, London. 

January 18th. 





Miscellany 
BLESS THE ACCURSED CLIMATE 


\ , J HEN you curse the weather (as I do now) summon 
to your aid a great group of vapid Aurelian 
thoughts. It will do you no harm. Such 

thoughts are a pleasant repose for the mind, a sort of pap. 

If you doubt that they are such, either read the notes 
that Marcus Aurelius left, or, what is better, go to the 
British Museum and sce the statue of that booby upon 
his horse. The horse is more intelligent than he. 

What, then, are these which I call “ Aurelian thoughts” ? 
They are not unlike, in motive (though far inferior in 
quality) to the contrasted categories of Defoe in Robinson 
Crusoe, admirably parodied by Mr. Barry Pain in The 
New Robinson Crusoe, a book than which . . 

These categories you will remember consist in two 
columns : the first, grouse, the second, ingenious gratitude. 
In the first column, ‘I find myself upon a beach, ship- 
wrecked, without any money, and very damp and with 
nothing to cat.” In the opposite column: “ On the other 
hand I might have been born a consumptive chimpanzee 
in a place where chimpanzees are hunted.” 

It is one way of getting consolation, and a very epicurean 
way, in the strictest sense of the term epicurean. 

Do the same about the weather. ‘It rains. I have 
not seen the sun for three months. But,on the other hand, 
I might be freezing to deathin the Arctic, or sitting up with 
a candle killing scorpions on some damned barren island 
of the Levantine Seas.” 

The crab about this method is that it does not really 
satisfy the mind. I have only to use these words “‘ Levan- 
tine Seas,” when at once the man deprived of sun thinks 
of sunlight and the man deprived of warmth thinks of 
warmth, and the scorpion seems a delightful beast, and 
if the island is barren, so much the better; it means that 
there is not too much water, which is a curse. 

I have noticed that men living in climates not human, 
never even try to console themselves, as do people living 
in England. ‘They do not say; “‘ Would that I were in a 
place of clouds and water!” They sit down sullenly 
(though with bright eyes), endure it, and die, It is only 
people just on the edge of perfection who complain. It 
is so with social things. ‘The loudest cry rises from the 
man who finds that there is something wrong with his 
big motor-car, or that he cannot reserve a carriage to the 
Riviera, but has to travel in a train full of Frenchmen. 

And to go back to climate. 

If one could exactly balance all the things which one 
desires in a climate, I will tell you what would happen. 
One would lose three things, each more important than the 
last—energy, decent morals, and happiness. I suppose 
that what one would exactly balance in a climate would 
be a sufficiency of moisture without discomfort, a sufli- 
ciency of light without loss of repose, and a sufficiency 
of heat without the breeding of noxious things. I take 
it that the climate of the Balearics in early March carried 
on throughout the year would fill the bill; or rather the 
climate of the Balearics supplemented by large rivers 
which had no mud upon their banks and never overflowed 
or ran down, deep forests which were never tangled or 
marshy, and sublime mountains which never sent one 
tempest or any other disaster, and which were not, as 
most mountains are, inhabited by demons. 

Well, if one lived in such a climate, I say that one would 
lose energy and morals and happiness. They say that 
the mind turns inward upon suffering too much sorrow. 
That is true; but it is still alive. It turns inward also, 
but in a permanent, dead fashion, when it has no stimulus 
at all. What people really mean when they say that they 
would like a perfect climate (granted that they are human 
beings and not immortals) is that they would like to pre- 
serve all the advantages they have acquired from living 
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in their own climate, and yet have them in another and a 
more delightful climate. Another way of putting it is 
that they would like all the advantages of contrast without 
the disadvantages of teditim. Of, to put it more simply 
still, they would like to go on assuaging their thirst for ever 
and yet never assuaging it. It is a contradiction in termis ; 
at least, for mortals. 

The immortals, by the way, had very odd ideas upon 
climate. It was the custom of the Gods of Hellas (who 
had an excellent climate offered them on the slopes of the 
hills) to take their leisure above the snow-line, and then 
at a moment’s notice to go south of the first cataract of 
the Nile into a fiendish heat and do a stunt with the Etliio- 
pians, just as our rich go to the Rivitta. But with this 
difference ; that they went to Ethiopia not only for climate 
but for the morals of the inhabitants—which is more than 
you can say of those who go to the Riviera, my experience 
of which detestable belt is that no one can decide who tost 
despises the other, the aboriginal or his visitants. The 
Gods of Hellas also (now dead, because the climate changed) 
tathet concerned themselves with controlling climate than 
with enjoying it. And that, by the way, is a lesson for 
us. They were the masters of their environment, and not 
its subjects. The same is true of very young people, whom I, 
with these mine eyes, have seen deliberately taking a walk 
in the rain, or picking up cold snow in their hands, or (what 
may seem incredible) bathing in cold water and swimming 
about in it: and when I say cold water I mean very cold 
water, as, for instance, the English seas in April. 

There is not on earth a man more miserable than the 
man who wanders about following the climate. Before 
the war very wealthy men wefe able to do this in Western 
Kurope, and they did it with damnable insistence. If 
the war should compel them to know their own country, 
it will have done a little good. But I notice also about 
these wealthy men (and women)—on the whole, it was 
truer of the wealthy women than of the wealthy men 
that they did not even keep to the silly rules of their silly 
class. They did not know where the climate was to be 
found which they were seeking. Which of them knew the 
Rousillon ? Or which of them the divine coast of the 
Peaks of Europe above Caradonga and the hundred little 
bays of that more glorious Devonshire of the Asturias ? 

The truth is that the unexpected alorie floods the mind 
—speaking, I say, of mortals. In Hoc Lachrymarum Vade. 
Of the other side I say nothing. 

You are going by night, having missed your way, through 
an abominable Alpine mist, and you would willingly die 
if you could find some place to die in. There comes a 
glimmering of light through the fog, a little whisper of 
warmer air, the wreathing of the cloud. You are in a 
chestnut grove, and it dawns. You get a little lower down 
in the fragrant forest, you are in its open glades. You hear 
the torrent, and just before it is day, things are so pleasant 
that you go to sleep upon the tufted and now dry grass. 
As you go to sleep you say: “ I am in Paradise.’’ So you 
are. But you would not be if you lived there more than 
three days. 

I think it is the business of the sea which makes men get 
nearest to the truth in this matter of climate. I have 
noticed that men who sail the seas never speak of climate, 
but of weather, and talk of the Tropics and the Arctic, 
gale and calm and fog and drought and all the million 
colours and changés of this earthly vestibule of Heaven, 
as though they were a matter of course, like the furniture 
of one’s hotise. I never yet heard a sailor say: ‘‘ Would 
that I were in this or that climate!” and I never yet knew 
a sailor who did not settle down at home, here in England, 
when at last he could, often in a comfortable native slum. 
And this is especially true of pilots. 

But in all this I have used the word “ immortal,” writing 
as though this acquiescence in climate, this restraint of 
desire, were suitable only for mortals. I will admit that, 
in some unchanging place where the soul also is unchanging, 





a permanent climate, permanently suited to the permanent 
soul, may do well enough and may be better even than a 
cold, rainy, sunless day in the deep mud of the Weald. Indeed 
[ know such a place, for I visited it once in company with 
immortal spirits for more than half-an-hour. It is in the 
Sierras, where the trees are so high that they are part of 
the sky. It is in the Tuolumne valley, towards the upper 
waters of it. In that place men obtain a vision which 
corresponds to the word “ Paradise.” 

And, talking of Paradise, what fortune is attached to a 
word! Here is a Persian word wandering about, hopping 
from tree to tree like a bird, flying to Greece, nesting in 
the Western liturgy, caged by the monks of the dark ages, 
making a good stay among the French, but settling down 
at last to be a supreme symbol in the language of the 
English. So that, to-day, there is no word in English to 
beat it. It can give the word “ Heaven” great odds and 
come to the post with all the world to spare. That is a 
great lesson in the history of words. 

But if I go on at this rate, there would be no end to my 
writing, for I should be led on from word to word, and that 
is the temptation of all writers, against which it is their 
duty to fight, as it is the duty of an honest man in a late, 
frousty, wet, diseased, green, sogging January in the clay 
of the Weald to fight against any disparagement of his 
climate : his climate of the mud, where falls not rain, nor 
hail, nor any snow, but only a perpetual drizzle day after 
day after day. H. BE.toc, 


Art 
RENOIR 


HE shade of Auguste Renoir cannot complain of 
genius unrecognised during his lifetime. Born in 

1841, he became, as a boy, a painter upon porcelain 

and subsequently of window-blinds, until he had saved 
enough money to enable him to enter the beaux arts 
and the studio of Gleyre. He fitst exhibited at the Salon 
of 1864, and subsequently in company with Monet, Sisley, 
and other Impressionist painters. For a long time he 
sold only a few pictures, and those at a low price, though 
he was never reduced to the same degree of penury as 
some of his contemporaries, not did he have to face quite 
the same bitter hostility. In 1879 he exhibited again at 
the Salon, one of his pictures being the well-known *‘ La 
Famille Charpentier,” now in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. From this date Renoir’s reputation steadily 
increased, until during the last twenty years of his life 
he occupied a position which Degas alone could hope to 
rival. Canonised while he still lived, he has been hailed 
as master by artists of almost every school, from the 
exponents of abstract design to the surviving remnant 
of the historical romantics. But this admiration, justifiable 
as it may be, is apt to lack discrimination. Above every- 
thing, Renoir was a painter, and as a painter he would 
wish to be judged. ‘The issue is confused, however, by the 
fact that he was also a personality, which strongly impressed 
itself upon all those who knew him, and cast a glamour 
over work poor in conception and weak in execution. 
Under the spell of personal admiration, disciples are apt 
either to tutn the blind eye to work which the artist himself 
would condemn, or to invent theories to account for its 
production, neglecting the obvious explanation that even 
Homer nods. Less pardonable is the widespread idea 
that Renoir was an Impressionist. This conception of 
Renoir’s aim and method has been fostered by certain 
French writers on art, who might have known better; 
grouping together as representatives of one school stich 
painters as Monet and Sisley, with Renoir, Degas. and 
even Cézanne. The probable explanation is that Renoir 
had as fellow-pupils in Gleyre’s studio Monet, Sisley, and 
Bazille; that these and other Impressionists were among 
his chief friends, with whom he worked and exhibited, 
and with whom he suffered obloquy and neglect; and 
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that for a time he used the Impréssioniist paletté and to 
some extent adopted Impressionist techmique. But, in 
fact, Renoir differs fundamentally front the Impressionists 
both in the aim and character of his work. 

Impressionism was one of the forms taken by reaction 
against the ideals and methods of the degenerate romantic, 
pseudo-classical art of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. In common with other painters, the Impres- 
sionists tuthed from illustrating a limited number of 
mythological, historical; or religious incidents to finding 
subjects in everyday life. Rejecting the current conventions 
of the time, they urged that it was the painter’s duty to 
represent Nature as she seemed to be ; and for this purpose 
they cultivated a technique based on the scientific researches 
of Young, Helmholtz, and Chevreul with regard to light. 
The external appearance of an object, it was said, depends 
not on anything intrinsic in the character of that object, 
but in the play of light around it. The light falling upon 
an object is broken up into its constituent parts, some of 
which are absorbed and others reflected back to be recom- 
bined by the eye, to an extent determined by such factors 
as the distance of the object, the state of the atmosphere, 
and the angle at which the light strikes a surface. Thus, 
by means of colour it is possible to represent both the 
form of an object and its position in space. This theory 
was put into practice by limiting the colours used to the 
seven colours of the spectrum, black and white. Touches 
of pure colour, chosen according to the effect required, 
were then put on the canvas in juxtaposition, the eye 
being left to combine them. In this way a vibrant and 
luminous quality was obtained, especially in shadows, 
which the old masters had sought by glazing thin layers 
of brilliant and transparent colour over a solid monochrome 
foundation. This technique was not new. Turner and 
Delacroix, among others, had used it. But the Impres- 
sionists, by rationalising and giving precision to the practice, 
achieved a real technical advance. The ssthetic importance 
of Impressionism is, however, small. The Impressionist 
aims at a literal and accurate representation of external 
appearance. The emotion their pictures arouse is therefore 
a second-hand one, due to recollection of the scene depicted 
and not to the painting itself. In other words, they rely 
for their aesthetic appeal upon association, and the charm 
their work has is a borrowed charm. Moreover, bY avowedly 
aiming at painting the atmosphere round an object, the 
Impressionist fails to realise the bulk and solidity of the 
object, which is regarded as moulded and enclosed by 
space, rather than pushing itself out into space. These 
characteristics of Impressionism effectually separate it 
from the greatest art of the past, which has invariably 
aimed at presenting the essential structure, the signifi- 
cant characteristics of objects. By selection, emphasis 
and arrangement of facts it has sought to combine 
them into an independent reality, so that its products 
have ceased to be merely representation of things seen, 
and acquire a life and character of their own. The early 
art of Egypt and of Byzantium provides obvious examples. 

As to Renoir’s position, there is no doubt. His own 
words make it clear that he recognised the gulf between 
himself and Monet, the High Priest of Impressionism. 

Avec la nature, on ne fait rien. Avec la Nature, on 
fait ce qu’on veut et on aboutit necessairement A l’isolement. 
Moi, je reste dans le rang.” And when he replied to the 
question where one should go to learn art, “ Au musée, 
parbleu,” he expressed a belief which always inspired his 
practice, that great art must be based on tradition. But 
his work by itself would be more than enough to reveal 
his aims, Whatever experiments in method he might 
make, whatever the influence under which he was working, 
Renoir always had before him the object of expressing 
the three-dimensional, plastic quality of the world we 
live in, and from material given by Nature, of moulding 
and creating a reality of his own. He painted landscape, 
still life, and figure subjects ; but, above all, he is a painter 





of Women and of the nudé, though his délightful series of 
children, which contain’ some of his miost convincing 
work, must net be forgotten. His wonien, though strongly 
individualised, yet have a typical and permanent quality 
about them. Painted from a limited number of models, 
they are far from being a series of portraits. Rather, they 
suggest that the painter has taken from the model the 
characteristics he requires and combined them into a 
distinct creation. Until recently there was no opportunity 
in Great Britain of seeing Renoir’s work, save the great 
canvas “ Les Patapluies,” in the National Gallery. There 
is now, however, an exhibition at the Chelsea Book Club 
of pencil drawings, studies in chalk and pastel, and oil 
paintings by Renoir, which contains interesting examples 
mainly of his later period; and at the Eldar Gallery there 
is an important example of flesh painting, and a charming 
landseape. 

In early life the massive strength of Courbet influenced 
Renoir considerably. But he soon found the sombre 
and limited palette of that painter inadequate for his 
purpose, and he turned to the study and deliberate imitation 
of Delacroix. Here, again, his preoccupation was with 
form; but he began to use colour in the way Delacroix 
used it, a8 an integral part of form and design. Then 
followed a period under the influence of Monet and the 
Impressionists, in which he found the use of colour and the 
rendering of plein air effects of predominant interest. 
The portrait of a lady in the Nurembourg, and the well- 
known “ La Loge,” both painted in 1874, in their design, 
treatment, and the use of grey and black, show the influence 
of Monet; while ‘“‘ Le Moulin de la Galette,” ‘‘ Les Grands 
Boulevards,” and some landscapes show more definite 
study of Impressionism, especially in their atmospheric 
quality. About this time, also, Renoir painted a consider- 
able number of portraits. ‘Towards the end of this period, 
however, the influence of Ingres, with his superb power 
of expressing three-dimensional form, became important, 
and the developed Renoir begins to appear in such canvases 
as ‘‘ Les Canotiers ” of 1881. A visit to Italy in this year 
probably assisted his evolution, and there appeared a series 
of admirable nudes, culminating in the famous “ Les 
Baigneuses,”” painted in 1885, of which the Eldar Gallery 
picture, dated 1888, is a good example. Probably a little 
later “Les Parapluies” was produced. In this period 
Renoir painted fairly thickly and smoothly, with a certain 
severity. The flesh in particular is painted firmly and 
delicately in unbroken tones, though elsewhere juxtaposed 
touches and streaks of colour are used, and little or no 
black. The dominant characteristics of this group of 
paintings are the reality and solidity of the figures and 
the masterly rendering of the quality of human flesh. 
These characteristics are henceforward never really absent 
from Renoir’s treatment of the human figure, though in 
later years he modified his technical methods considerably. 
His handling became much looser and less precise. He 
painted more thinly, sometimes apparently floating on 
colour freely mixed with medium, sometimes building up his 
surface by a succession of slight and delicate totiches. 
His colour became more individual, and was dominated 
by the famous Renoir carnation, apparently a mixture 
of rose, madder and vermilion. This phase of his art is well 
illustrated in the Chelsea Exhibition. There is no doubt 
that the gout, which prevented his holding a brush and 
hindered precision of touch, contributed to the somewhat 
vague and elusive character of his later work, which is 
particularly noticeable in the subordinate parts of his 
pictures. It also probably helps to account for the con- 
siderable amount of experimental and inferior work which 
appeared. Needless to say, Renoir did not always realise 
his own aim. His landscape, especially, lacks the structure 
and solidarity which distinguishés thé work of Poussin 
and Crome. His still life, though it sliows a keen apprecia- 
tion of form, does not give that important feeling of 
differences in the quality of different substances which is 
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conspicuous with Chardin and Cézanne. But all his work 
bears the marks of a great craftsman. Technique is not 
the greatest of virtues in a painter; but the fine quality 
of Renoir’s handling which converts mere paint into ethereal 
colour is delightful. His work, moreover, always looks 
easy and effortless. In its flowing contours and in its 
glowing vitality it resembles that of Rubens. But Renoir 
never achieved the restless devastating energy of that 
painter. In fact, there is a simplicity, almost a naiveté, 
about his work and a static quality which distinguishes 
it from the dynamic force of Rubens and El Greco. His 
figures are rarely represented in motion, and his composition, 
though skilful and adequate, rarely shows any power of 
expressive and rhythmic design. His greatest success 
was attained in realising a single figure, and in more elaborate 
arrangements he is often uninteresting and even banal. 
As a draughtsman and colourist, however, he can bear 
comparison with most painters. The use of colour in 
painting is not a mere matter of putting more or less 
harmonious tints side by side. It consists in so distributing 
colour that it helps to express form and to assist the rhythm 
and design of a picture. The actual colours used may be 
few in number and more or less subdued in character. 
But they can be so placed as to give a richness, a rotundity, 
a plastic and vibrant quality to a picture which entitle 
its painter to be called a great colourist. In this respect 
Renoir has earned the right to be so regarded. In actual 
colour some of his later work rather resembles the Petworth 
Interior of Turner in the National Gallery. But in the case 
of Renoir, the colour assists the emergence of a definite 
and real form; in the Turner, it remains an invertebrate 
mass, 

The final verdict on Renoir no one can foretell. It is 
always difficult to put a contemporary into perspective ; 
but we can see enough to know that he can reasonably be 
placed in the hierarchy of the great masters, and to write 
as his epitaph his own words: “* Moi, je reste dans le rang.”’ 

W. G. ConstTaBLe. 


Drama 
TWO PHCENIXES 


from their ashes this week, 
Marriage &@ la Mode, by John Dryden, and 
Pygmalion, by Bernard Shaw. I doubt if the latter 
will rise again like the former after two hundred and fifty 
years, but for all that it is a good play. It was as much 
enjoyed on Tuesday night as it was at His Majesty’s six 
yearsago. Marriage a la Mode gave a great deal of pleasure, 
and pleasure of a fresh kind, to a few; but I should be sur- 
prised if the audience at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
enjoyed it as much as the audience in the Lincoln Fields 
Theatre in 1672. It probably shocked, astonished, and 
puzzled them too much. The curtain goes up on a scene 
which Dryden calls ‘‘ Walks near the Court.”’ Doralice is 
speaking: “‘ Beliza, bring the Lute into this Arbour, the 
Walks are empty; I would try the Song the Princess 
Amalthea bade me learn.” (They go in and sing.) 
Why should a foolish Marriage Vow, 
Which long ago was made, 
Oblige us to each other now, 
When Passion is decay’d ? 
We lov'd, and we lov’d as long as we cou’d 
*Till our Love was lov’d out in us both : 
But our Marriage is dead, when the Pleasure is fled : 
*Twas Pleasure first made it an Oath. 

I am aware that there are arguments against this philo- 
sophy, but 1 will not trouble you with them ; nor must you 
trouble yourself about them, if you are to enjoy this enter- 
tainment. This is the kingdom of fancy. It is as fantastic 
a world as the world of musical comedy, and in many respects 
it resembles it closely. Modern musical comedy at the 


WO Phoenixes rose 


Gaiety is the degenerate offspring of such pieces as Marriage 
& la Mode. Palamede and Rhodophil are the equivalents 
of the young men whom Mr. George Grossmith, jun., and 
Mr. Joseph Coyne impersonate. The structure of the story 
may be as wild as you please, it is designed to provide a 
series of turns, and its merit is to be judged from that point 
of view. ‘The only difference is that in Marriage a la Mode 
poetry takes the place of sentimentality, wit the place of 
buffoonery, sarcasm and satire the place of horseplay, and 
the lubricity is outspoken instead of being conveyed by 
winks. We owe a debt of gratitude to the Phoenix Society 
for showing us what that form of art which modern musical 
comedy has debased can be. It can amuse, charm, and 
lend a kind of dancing freedom to the spirits. Those who 
dread the mood of irresponsibility will not like it, and there 
is an end of it ; but others always will, and it is a pity they 
should never get the real thing nowadays. The acting 
was adequate; Miss Kathleen Nisbet’s, as Doralice, was 
the best. 

There are some alterations in the text of Pygmalion as 
revived at the Aldwych Theatre. On the first night the 
actors were not word-perfect enough to enable one to judge 
how many of these changes were intentional, but certainly 
the most significant of them was the last word of the play. 
When Eliza exits for the last time Higgins exclaims “ Gala- 
tea!” The play has two themes, one sociological and the 
other psychological; the psychological theme is that 
while Pygmalion-Higgins is transforming a flower-girl into 
a work of art (i.e., a lady) she acquires “‘ a soul”; that is 
to say, she becomes conscious and proud of her independence, 
and is henceforth capable of living and loving nobly and 
unselfishly. 

The statue is complete the day when Eliza passes 
triumphantly through the social ordeal of dinner party, 
garden party, and ball; but it comes to life only when she 
rebels against Higgins’ bullying and slave-driving. Hence 
his exclamation ‘* Galatea ! °° which is intended to underline 


‘a point which might easily escape anyone who does not 


understand Mr. Bernard Shaw. The sociological theme is 
of course that the barrier of accent must be abolished 
if people are to treat each other as equals, and that when 
they do that their manners will become good—at least the 
unpardonable fault of having one set of manners for one kind 
of people and another for another will be common no longer. 
It is that, not rudeness, which shocks Mr. Shaw; to him 
it is a sort of blasphemy. 

The part of Eliza suits Mrs. Patrick Campbell so admirably 
that one forgets she is not twenty, certainly one forgets 
it while she is still a flower-girl. The passages which she 
acts with most gusto are those in the third act when Eliza 
is on the way to becoming “a lady.” In her acting in the 
last act she reverts too often back to the flower-girl, which 
gets her many an extra laugh, but throws some doubt upon 
the perfection of Higgins’ work of art. She is superb when 
she is common and when she is mannered, but she 
does not do Duchess Eliza justice. Mr. Aubrey Smith 
had not yet got into his part as Higgins. The tradition of 
a long series of strong-silent-men parts was still 
strong upon him. He was too dignified a Higgins, whose 
dignity is not of the usual kind, but lies in disregard of his 
own dignity. He did not therefore do justice to the comedy 
of a man so totally lacking in self-control teaching deport- 
ment, and consequently it was not easy to believe either 
in Higgins’ rough chivalry which plays a most important 
part in the making of Eliza’s soul ; kindness seemed rather, 
in Mr. Aubrey Smith, a form of self-conscious politeness 
than the spontaneous expression of a singularly generous, 
if exacting, man. Higgins is a man of creative temperament ; 
Mr. Aubrey Smith must give an impression of being a man 
who boils at a very low temperature, like water on a mountain 
top. Mr. Horton as the dustman was a worthy successor 
to Mr. Gwenn. His long speech in the last act is too long, 


but that is Mr. Shaw’s fault. 
DesmonpD MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r ] NHE word “youth,” or the adjectiye “ young,” 
is used in criticism as a term of praise, as a term 
of patronage, and also to express contempt. 

There is, therefore, a useful ambiguity about it. It may 
convey the idea of charm or of crudity; it may imply 
disparagement or envy, or both. Henry James, when 
he wrote his essays in the Times on rising novelists (essays 
better remembered than ever they were read), decided, 
after much hovering, to dub the work of Mr. Walpole and 
others, “young.” But, above all, the word “ young” 
is used to imply forgiveness. It means, “ You are all wrong, 
but you will do better some day. You will become more 
like me—you may even” (here a sigh is heard), ‘‘ I hope, 
do far better,” 

More fiction has been written during the last two decades, 
and continues to be written, on the theme of the conflict 
between young and old, than on any other subject. And 
this seems safe to say about it that, when neither youth 
nor age is embittered, their relation is one of reciprocal 
patronage. James Spedding’s lines : 

And I said, and think not I said it in jest, 
For you will find it true to the letter, 


That the only thing old people ought to know best 
Is that young people ought to know better, 


are common meeting-ground to both, in which the young 
stress the first “‘ ought” and the old underline the second. 
I notice Mr. Aldous Huxley’s book, Limbo (Chatto and 
Windus, 5s. net), has been reviewed as a ‘‘ young” book. 
Now, though the Affable Hawk has moulted many a feather, 
he is not prepared to leave it at that. He can remember 
that one of the differences between youth and maturity 
is that youth tends to be serious and tender at bottom 
and detached and harsh on the surface, while with age 
the tendency is just the other way. The book has pain 
and confusion at the back of it. In a sense that spoils 
it; yet it is precisely that which makes it interesting. 


3K 3 2k 


Limbo is a collection of short stories or rather of three 
short stories and four “ sketches.”” Not one of them is 
perfectly successful, but Happily Ever After, and The Death 
of Lully, challenge the standard which masterpieces set ; 
there are so many excellent touches in them, they come 
near achievement. In_ spite of shortcomings, Limbo 
is a book not easily forgotten. Mr. Aldous Huxley is an 
original writer, which does not preclude one from adding that 
he also reminds us of two French writers, Laforgue, in 
his ironic analytical attitude towards sentiment, and Huys- 
mans, in that he writes like a man with a queasy stomach 
for life. 

Like Huysmans he uses his nerves too much as a writer, 
and too often he uses them as a touchstone of values, 
mistaking a shiver of repulsion for a deep intuition. He 
is in a cold rage with the body, because it is often ugly, 
often smells, is prone to diseases, gets worn out and will 
go its own way in spite of reason and the claims of the 
imagination. The trouble of a man who, having tried to 
put impulse in its place by understanding the mechanism 
of instinct, finds himself nevertheless no nearer being on 
good terms with life, is the subject Mr. Huxley treats best. 
His great defect as a describer of human nature is lack of 
sympathy. He despises human nature; this, if he could 
admire and love as much some traits and. characters as 
he despises others, would be very well; but in this book 
he has not shown that he can. Those who escape his 
contempt are people whom he pities, and those whom he 
pities (vide “ Guy” in Happy Ever After and “ Richard 
Greenow ”’) are those whose intellects and impulses are out 


‘ life, something . . 


of gear in regard to each other. Another type which escapes 
would appear to be the healthy young, who do not 
think at all and take both nature and conventions as matters 
of course. (vide ‘‘ George,” the contrast to ‘‘ Guy”); 
and about them (the common nemesis of watching the 
majority as though they were refractory maggots in a rotten 
cheese!) he tends to he—sentimental. Mr. Huxley is at 
the beginning of his career, It is therefore worth while 
saying : to glorify the Georges is to throw up the intellectual 
sponge. 
* * * 


Intellectual writers are surprised, when it does not fortify 
their contempt—surprised that the world does not follow 
their lead. Yet when they expound life, what do they 
do? First, they flay a few common types alive, tear out 
the shoddy and ticking with which many ideals and human 
relations are upholstered. So far, so good. And next? 
They next, if you please, proceed to devour their own 
brethren. They proceed to represent the thinking, feeling 
man as a bedevilled, miserable creature who makes himself 
and everybody who becomes fond of him wretched! And 
who then is left ? Why, of course, the curly-haired, broad- 
shouldered, laughing young giant or his feminine equiva- 
lent, the fewilleton hero in fact—racing in the morning 
across the lawn, or giving his bridle rein a shake. They 
may disguise him by making him a little immoral or cruelly 
rude to his aunt, to please the Zeit Geist, but those little 
things no more hide his identity than a false beard attached 
to the chin of a character drawn from real life. Whenever 
I meet him in the pages of an intellectual beok I always 
go up at once and shake him by the hand. ‘“ Well, George, 
I didn’t expect to mee i you again quite so soon. I had 
just finished a novel by Miss Ethel Dell, and I thought I'd 

. something with rather a different 
on the fundamental values of things in 
. . O well, never mind! But anyhow, 
I congratulate you; you have come out top again! The 
thinking man, if you understand me, the man who thinks 
about his feelings and other people’s feclings, in the book 
you are both in, who knows more or less what the world 
is like and so on and is interested in finding out what's 
what—well he, when he stands beside you, is thankful, 
for a' little pity from me!” George would enjoy the joke 
hugely, if he could see it, but (it is one of his handicaps), 
he cannot. 


read something . 
outlook on.... 


‘* Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” has been 
a phrase of most maleficent influence on books and on 
lives. Why not “flushed with the thrill of thought? “ 
Ever since Tourgenev, with his genius for expressing the 
mood of reveric, modernised Hamlet and gave the palm to 
Don Quixote, to think in fiction has been synonymous 
with being wretched and weak. Mr. Huxley is not a great 
sinner in this respect, but he leans to that heresy. | ntil 
intellectuals write books which exhibit, what in private 
life they obviously believe, that thinking obstinately what 
is what and analysing emotion, so far from diminishing 
experience, dephlegmatises the character and adds to the 
intensity of life, they will never get the hearing they deserve. 


* nS 


Two bees which of recent years have buzzed loudly in 
novelists’ heads, especially in the head of Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
show signs torpor and of ceasing to buzz. I refer to the 
bathing bee, to the idea that the souls of people are saved 
by catching sight of each other naked, and to the idea that 
say a selfish, limited, old woman is far more wicked than a 
ruffian who cuts his mistress’s throat. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AN AMERICAN NOVELIST 


Gold and Iron. By Joseru Hercresnemer. Heinemann. 
7s. net. 

At present only three out of Mr. Hergesheimer’s seven 
books have been published in England. We are still without 
his latest novel, Linda Condon, and his most remarkable 
collection of short stories, The Happy End, which perhaps 
represents his talent at its height. Yet in The Three Black 
Pennys, Java Head, and Gold and Iron we have material 
sufficient for forming some opinion as to the quality of his 
genius. In all three books the influence of Mr. Conrad is 
obvious ; but it is too often forgotten that Mr. Conrad, 
although the indubitable master, was not in the ‘nineties, 
when he began writing, alone in his liking for conercte 
things, for material independent of a world of carefully 
considered egotisms. Harold Frederic, Stephen Crane, 
Mrs. Steel, Miss Robins, Morley Roberts, and Charles 
Marriott were all, in their different ways, trying to bring 
their talent to bear on the greater world, instead of concen- 
trating on their own psychologies ; and always there was 
Mr. Kipling, who, as did Browning, employs his energetic 
personality in the presentation of other people and of things. 
By his attitude to things an artist can be judged. It would 
be foolish to say that there are no great artists who ignore 
things. One can read all Blake ever wrote and still be in 
doubt whether he knew the difference between the feel of 
ivory and the feel of gold ; but for a novelist a sense of the 
quality of inanimate objects is an invaluable gift. Unless 
a man is one for whom the visible world very really exists, 
and thé beauty of it, one does not understand what he is 
doing with the novelist’s trade ; for no novel can be other 
than a presentation of man in relation to his environment. 
Now popular American novelists, like popular English 
novelists, frequently depend on sentiment rather than 
sense; they have no touch, and their characters move in 
a dewy mush which is the business-man’s version of mercy. 
It has not been sufficiently noticed that the rise of industrial 
ism and the rise of sentimentalism in art were simultaneous. 
Sentimentality was invented and became popular because 
it gave the merchant-prince an opportunity for experiencing 
human feelings without any of the dangers or disadvantages 
of indulging in elementary justice to his employees. It 
was easier to weep over a dead donkey than to reform in- 
dustrial conditions in mines or mills. And it is not unnatural 
that the United States, which still tolerates labour con- 
ditions which would not be possible anywhere else, pro- 
duces a greater quantity of sentimental art than any other 
country. This art is only made possible by a refusal to 
recognise the importance of things ; and we take it as a 
hopeful sign that Mr. Hergesheimer should have had a 
great success in America, for his work is full of feeling for 
the external world, full of a love for facts, and almost entirely 
free from that sentimentality which is the first and last 
refuge of the hard-hearted. 

In The Three Black Pennys there are many memorable 
pictures. While free from any taint of allegory, Mr. 
Hergesheimer contrives to give to his world of things a 
symbolic quality which prevents any suspicion of merely 
descriptive writing. The forge, the dresses of the women, 
the furniture, and, in the third book, the squeezed orange 
and the brandy of the young man have a significance which 
can only be found in natural things naturally observed. 
There is none of the tendency to drag in nature to supply 
the deficiencies of art, and Mr. Hergesheimer will not evoke 
a thunderstorm in order to scamp the adequate description 
of a crisis; but his eye for external things adds a natural 
poignancy to situations in themselves dramatic. One can 
take, for instance, the scene in ‘‘ Tubal Cain ”—the best 
of the three tales in Gold and Iron—where Alexander Hulings 
is at last forced to tell his wife that he is afraid of ruin. 

Ile had now, from the sciatica, a permanent limp; a cane had 
ceased to be merely ornamental. A hundred small details, falling 


wrongly, rubbed on the raw of his dejection. The feeling of loneli- 
ness deepened about him. As the sun sank, throwing up over the 


world a last dripping bath of red-gold light, he returned slowly to 

his house. Each window, facing him, flashed in a broad sheet of 

blinding radiance, a callous illumination. A peacock, another of 

Gisela’s late extravagances, spread a burnished metallic plumage, with 

a grating cry. But the hall was pleasantly still, dim. He stood for 

a long minute, resting, drawing.deep breaths of quietude. Every 

light was lit in the reception room, where he found his wife, seated, 

in burnt-orange satin and bare, powdered shoulders, amid a glitter 
of glass prisms, gilt and marble. Her very brilliance, her gay, 
careless smile, added to his fatigue. Suddenly he thought, I am an 
old man with a young wife! His dejection changed to bitterness, 

Gisela said ; “ I hope you like my dress ; it came from Vienna, and 

was wickedly expensive. Really, I ought to wear sapphires with 

it; I rather think [ll get them. Diamonds look like glass with 
orange.” 

Ifer words were lost in a confused blurring of his mind. He 
swayed slightly. Suddenly the whole circumstance of his living, of 
Gisela’s babbling, became unendurable. His pride, his conception 
of a wife set in luxury above the facts of existence, a mere symbol of 
his importance and wealth, crumbled, stripping him of all pretence, 
Ile raised a thin, darkly veined and trembling hand. 

“‘Sapphires!” he cried shrilly. “ Why, next week we'll be lucky 
if we can buy bread. I am practically smashed—smashed at fifty 
and more! This house that you fix up and fix up, that dress and 
the diamonds and the cloaks, and—and—they are not real; in no 
time they'll go, fade away like smoke, leave me—us—bare.” 
There is real cunning in the way in which Mr. Hergesheimer 

leads the reader on from the sunset to the sapphires. Gra- 
dually the scene gets stormier and stormier, with the hard 
metallic, boding threat of a hot, copper-coloured sky. The 
blinding windows, the peacock, the sudden relief of the 
darkened hall, then the shameless brilliance of the lighted 
room, the defiant orange of his wife’s frock, and the hard 
challenge of the diamonds—all these produce a setting for 
the scene between Alexander and Gisela which has the 
definite appropriateness of life. 

Mr. Hergesheimer does not escape the dangers of his 
method. Although his interest in his characters is only 
second to his interest in their setting, it is secondary; in 
Java Head especially we feel that the splendour of the 
Manchu wife, Taou Yuen, is exaggerated until she seems to 


‘the reader, as to the women of Salem where Gerrit brings 


her, a gorgeous, painted idol rather than a woman. Indeed 
in that book Mr. Hergesheimer reminds us at times of 
Gustave Moreau, or of Gautier in his most decorative 
moments : his figures are stiff with embroidery, they move 
with a shackled and uneasy grace across a patterned world, 
and when passion enters it seems to shake a box of painted 
puppets into a savage and momentary life, and, when it 
passes, they resume, idly and contemptuously, their imme- 
morial gestures. There is, too, in Java Head and in one 
of the tales in Happy Ending a trace of that Puritanism 
which one so often finds spoiling American art. Mr. Herge- 
sheimer is too determined in his decision that beauty shall 
be scorned. He obviously laments it ; as was Henry Harland, 
an expatriated American, he is angry at the American 
insistence on haste and money and noise—yet it impresses 
him. He brings beauty into contact with it, and beauty 
is broken and thrown aside. That may happen, but not 
always. Even in America the normal must sometimes 
occur ; and the normal thing in that conflict is that beauty 
ignores business—it passes by, following other ends and 
wisely neglectful of a language and a life from which it can 
learn nothing, and which it has long ago ceased to try and 
help. 

To that beauty Mr. Hergesheimer must be faithful ; and 
he can show his allegiance best now by giving to his people 
the same loving attention which he has given to inanimate 
beauty. The supremacy of Mr. Conrad rests in his extra- 
ordinary power to make the soul as exciting and as beautiful 
as Dumas and Gautier made the body ; he writes melodrama 
as richly caparisoned as the melodrama of the Elizabethan 
playwrights, and as subtle in psychology as the novels of 
Henry James. At present Mr. Hergesheimer cannot be 
put equal with his master. In The Three Black Pennys 
he comes near to perfection. The first part, with the strange 
personal drama between Howat Penny and the English 
visitor anticipating the war between England and America, 
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has a richness, a fullness of which Mr. Conrad might be 
proud. The promise of that part is not, however, sustained ; 
when he reaches modern times Mr. Hergesheimer cannot 
keep the high level, and there are passages in the third part 
which remind one painfully of the ordinary novel of industry 
—surely the dismallest form of art there is. The book 
remains, however, a great achievement; and from its 
author we may expect confidently work which will put 
American fiction into a position which it has not occupied 
since the death of Hawthorne. 


AN UNFORTUNATE STATESMAN 


In the World War. By Count Orroxar CzeRnin. Cassell. 
25s. net. 


Count Czernin’s book must take a high place among the 
many apologies and revelations of European statesmen. 
It contains material of the first historical importance both 
upon the origin of the war and the diplomacy of peace 
during the war. It is also written with great charm and, 
apparently, with sincerity. This is not an unimportant 
point. Many English and French publicists of knowledge 
and ability credit Count Czernin with more than the ordinary 
share of diplomatic guile and, what would in ordinary life 
be called, dishonesty. His “ Austrian charm” and the 
good manners of his statesmanship—which, during the war, 
were markedly in contrast with the manners of some of his 
German colleagues—are often referred to as deliberate 
instruments of guile. We see no evidence to support this 
view; in fact, such evidence as we have, particularly in 
a crucial question to which we shall refer later, goes to 
prove the opposite. Count Czernin was no genius among 
statesmen, and, for all his cleverness, he was neither clever 
enough nor strong enough to deal with the militarists 
who controlled the policy of Germany, nor with the obstinate 
Magyars who, in the end, controlled the policy of Austria. 
Whether a Metternich or even a Bismarck could have found 
a way to get his will against the Tiszas and Ludendorffs 
is doubtful, but certainly Count Czernin was not the man 
to do so. That, however, was his misfortune rather than 
his fault: he was a most unfortunate statesman; but he 
was also, it seems to us, a singularly honest, clear-sighted, 
and broad-minded statesman. 

It would be tempting to consider many of the subjects 
dealt with by Count Czernin: the origins and causes of 
the war, the character and policy of the Kaiser, the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, and that amazing romance—the nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk. The chapter devoted to Brest- 
Litovsk is particularly seductive, although the really 
important facts in it were given to the world about a year 
before this book was published, in the address which Count 
Czernin delivered in Vienna in December, 1918. But 
much the most interesting and important chapter in the 
book is the sixth on “‘ Attempts at Peace.” When it was 
written, Count Czernin, of course, was unaware that the 
world would soon hear the amazing revelations of Prince 
Sixte which were published last January in [’Opinion. 
This chapter, read with those revelations, make it possible 
to see very clearly the position of Austria and her statesmen 
in the third and fourth year of the war, to judge the possi- 


bilities of peace and of a separate peace, and also to judge - 


the ability and honesty of Count Czernin’s statesmanship. 
Count Czernin’s position in this book and in the address 
delivered by him in Vienna is quite clear. He wanted, 
he Says, above all things, peace, for he took a pessimistic 
view of the military position of the Central Powers and 
he mistrusted the truculent optimism of the German High 
Command. He disbelieved in the possibility of a German 

victory peace,” and he foresaw, if the war continued, 
the certain collapse of Austria and the probable collapse 
ofGermany. But he was consistently opposed to a separate 
peace for Austria. He gives two main reasons for this. 
The Entente, in his opinion, would only have made a 





SHRINKAGE OF 
CAPITAL AND 
INCOME 


Way Out of the Difficulty 


Everyone seems to be getting an increase in income 
commensurate with the increased cost of living—except the 
Investor. He—or she—watches the prices of everything 
rising higher and higher, while the Income remains the same, 
or, it may be lower. Before the war the dividends received 
constituted an Income sufficient comfortably to meet the 
outgoings. Now there is not enough to do more, perhaps, 
than secure the bare necessaries of life. There is not a 
penny to spare for even simple luxuries; while pleasures 
that before could be frequently enjoyed are now entirely 
things of the past. 

The sacrifice of these amenities of life is not the easier 
with advancing years. The need for rigid economy does not 
make for prolonged life. Financial worries are harder to 
bear the older one gets. They prey on the mind; and this 
is bad for the health. 

But what is the man or woman to do whose income depends 
on dividends or a small fixed rate of interest ? Sell his other 
stocks or shares and purchase with the proceeds a Sun Life 
of Canada Annuity ! 

There is the simple solution to the whole problem. There 
is the way out of the difficulty! The plan has been adopted 
by retired professional and business men, clergymen, doctors, 
and by widows, in ever-increasing numbers during the past 
few years. 

Through this plan many of them have doubled, in some 
cases more than trebled, their income. One man, for instance, 
aged 69, obtained an Annuity of £333 7s. 6d. instead of the 
income of {125 he had previously received from his invest- 
ments. And a widow, age 65, whose Capital was only 
£1,200 when realised, obtained an annuity of {124 4s., 
whereas before she had pinched and scraped on an income 
under {60 a year. 

It must also be remembered that Sun Life of Canada 
Annuities are fixed and guaranteed for life. They will 
neither rise nor fall according to the state of the market. 
They are unaffected by Political disturbances or labour 
troubles. They are absolutely secure. 

There are annuities to suit every individual case— 
Immediate, Deferred, Joint, Educational. 

The Sun Life of Canada has Assets of over {23,000,000 
under strict Government supervision. Write for full details, 
stating exact date of birth and amount at disposal, to the 
Manager, J. F. Junkin, Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 2. 

MARRIED LOVE 
A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Maris Sropes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


“A notable book has been pub- 
lished on the great creative relation. 
ship ot marriage.” —Christian Common. 
wealth. 

“ An extremely sensible little book ; 
it deals in the most intimate way with 
norma! sexual life. . .. Really needed 
as a public adviser.”—Lancet. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 6/- NET 
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separate peace with Austria on the basis of the secret 
Treaty of London and the commitments to Rumania. 
That meant that not only Austria but Hungary would have 


to sacrifice territory. But all through the war no Hungarian, 
from Tisza to Wekerle, would consider for one moment the 
sacrifice of an inch of Hungarian territory. This obstinacy 
of the Magyars bound them to the tail of Prussian militarism ; 
and the unfortunate Austria and her statesman, Count 
Czernin, were bound to the tail of Magyar obstinacy. But 
another point to which Count Czernin again and again 
recurs is that Austria was herself bound inextricably to 
the tail of Prussian militarists. A separate peace with the 
Entente implied inevitably and immediately a war with 
Germany. The Austrian army had been fused on the eastern 
front with the German army: is it conceivable that 
Ludendorff would have allowed Austria to make a separate 
peace, disentangle its army, and settle down quietly at 
home? At the first mention of a separate peace, says 
Count Czernin, Germany would have overrun Austria, 
and the Austrians would either have had to acquiesce in 
the occupation—in which case they would have gained 
nothing—or they would have had to fight the Germans in 
Austria—in which case they would have lost everything. 
Taking this view, Count Czernin could only have one policy : 
to work for a “ peace of agreement.” In that, of course, 
he was unsuccessful, and the cause of his failure he attributes 
to the determination, both in Berlin and in London, to be 
content with nothing less than a victory peace. 

No one with knowledge of European history and diplomacy 
will deny that there is much truth in Count Czernin’s 
analysis of Austria’s position. An interesting, and not 
unimportant, point is whether, in fact, he pursued honestly 
and consistently the policy which he professes to have 
pursued. The curious negotiations of Prince Sixte for a 
separate peace are crucial for this question. Had those 
negotiations Count Czernin’s approval? In this book, 
written before the revelations, he says very little about the 
incident, but in carefully chosen words he implies that 
he never gave his sanction or approval to the attempt 
at a separate peace. “Our various attempts,” he writes, 
‘to take up the threads of peace when emanating from 
the Ballplatz were always intended for our entire group of 
Powers.” And then he goes on: ‘“ There was a twofold 
and terrible mistake in thus trifling with the idea of a 
separate peace.”” We do not think that a careful reading 
of Prince Sixtus’s revelation will show that Count Czernin 
ever departed from this standpoint, or that the fantastic 
proposals put forward—and discussed by Entente 
statesmen—during those negotiations ever had his sanction. 
He was an unfortunate statesman in a desperate and 
impossible position, but he was not dishonest, and he was 


not a lunatic. 


1820 AND 1920 
The Skilled Labourer. By J. L. and Barsara Hammonpn. 


Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ Few are the friends of departed tyranny’; and there 
is to-day a universal facile sympathy for the victims of 
the political and industrial “civil war” that raged in 
the Britain of the two or three decades, first of war then 
of peace, which ensued on the attack of the British upper 
and middle classes upon the “‘ Bolshevism” of the French 
Revolution. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s third volume on 
the details of the oppression to which the British manual 
workers were subjected in the course of what we have 
agreed to call the Industrial Revolution, and particularly 
between 1790 and 1825, is every bit as interesting and 
politically as instructive as were The Village Labourer 
and The Town Labourer by the -same writers. What we 
are now given is a series of impressive chapters on the 
workers in half a dozen different industries ; the coalminers 
of the Tyne and Wear, the operatives in the various cotton 





and woollen trades, the Spitalfields silk weavers and the 
framework-knitters (hosiery workers). With this comes 
much the most illuminating account yet produced of the 
mysterious uprising of the Luddites, and a thrilling exposure 
of the machinations of “ Oliver the Spy,” that most 
notorious of the agents provocateurs through whom the 
Home Secretary of the period did so many poor wretches 
to death. The greater part of the material for this survey 
is, in fact, drawn from the mass of official papers of the 
Home Office, which are now accessible to patient students 
at the Public Record Office. Out of this material, eluci- 
dated from the historical accounts of the evolution of the 
several industries, and the fragmentary records of the 
nascent Trade Unionism of the period, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have skilfully reconstructed the story of the 
“ strikes, outbursts of violence, agitations, now for a 
minimum wage, now for the right to combine, attempts, 
sometimes ambitious and far-sighted, to co-operate for 
mutual aid and mutual education, the pursuit from time 
to time of projects for the reform of Parliament.” 

On the other side we see “ Ministers and magistrates 
replying with the unhesitating and unscrupulous use of 
every weapon they can find: spies, agents provocateurs, 
courts of justice used deliberately for a class war, all the 
features of armed Government where a garrison is holding 
its own in the midst of a hostile people.” 

It sometimes puzzles the student of these times to discover 
what the “ good ” people were doing, where was the wisdom 
of enlightenment, what defence was put up at the time 
by those inspired by that which we afterwards revered 
as the spirit of ‘ Liberalism”? There were, as we read, 
men of insight and humanity who did what they could. 
But Francis Place and John Fielden seem to have found 
it almost as difficult to arouse their well-meaning friends 
to action in defence of the working people as John Howard 
had done when it was a question of prison reform. Prac- 
tically the whole of the middle and upper classes—even 
the Quakers and the Evangelicals who ought to have known 
better—were blinded by the “ vicious monomania” to 
which they had gradually succumbed, that the pursuit 
of pecuniary gain, the expansion of trade, commercial 
success, and a perpetual increase in productivity were 
not only indispensable to national prosperity, but also 
the only conceivable way in which society could be organised 
without falling into a poverty and disorder where civili- 
sation would decline. ‘‘ The test of success was the test 
of profits.” The one thing to ensure was a continuance of 
“high profits” to the capitalist employer. “ Under this 
influence,” say Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, “ there grew up 
the idea which, more than any other, branded the workers 
as servile: the idea that they were to be treated as the 
instruments of this power, and not as citizens with faculties 
and interests of their own..... This fixed idea rules 
the outlook of the age on religion, politics, philosophy, and 
all the arts and pleasures of social life.” The majority 
of educated men renounced the hope of adapting human 
life and human power to their new surroundings in such 
a way as to satisfy the nobler instincts of human character, 
content to think of the mass of their fellow-countrymen as 
concerned only with a routine of working, eating and sleeping.” 
In emphasizing the last phrase, it would be fair to add 
that it was a consequence of the same “ vicious mono- 
mania ” that, to those whom it dominated, the very possi- 
bility of any other organisation of society seemed a stark 
impossibility. Even to Wilberforce or to Charles James 
Fox, to John Wesley or to Fowell Buxton, the very idea 
that the mass of common people could be treated (with 
the one addition of religious services) otherwise than as 
kindly masters ought to treat their horses was purely 
visionary. 

The disquieting thought arises, how far is the state of 
things to-day essentially different from that of a hundred 
years ago which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond bring so vividly 
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Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the February, 1920, 
Quarterly Supplement (price 7d. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED, 


“A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment outlook, and the 
course to be adopted by the prudent Investor; lengthy 
reference is made to UNDER VALUED STOCKS, among 

which are mentioned the Ordinary Shares of BRITISH 
IRON AND STEEL COMPANIES as not having participated 
in the general rise which has occurred during the past few 
months. The Quarterly Supplements contain up-to-date 
details of 100 specially selected securities, covering the 
whole available field of investment—from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies—parti- 
culars of further investments considered worthy of atten- 
tion, a number of useful tables and hints of value to everyone 
concerned with the remunerative employment of money. 


6's A. 8) re Price Is. 
(Published in August.) 
QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS ............ Price 7d. 


(Published February, May and November.) 


Post free on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 2 





The Meaning of Democracy 


By Ivor J. C. Brown, B.A. 
6s. net 


In this book Mr. Ivor Brown attempts to define many 
of the leading concepts of political theory, such as Liberty 
and Equality, and is thus led to discuss some of the 
burning questions of the day, including Party Politics, 
Direct Action, and the Control of Industry. 


The Evolution of An 
Intellectual 


By J. Middleton Murry 
| 7s. 6d. net 


‘‘The reader who cares for fine thought and scholarly 
eloquence will enjoy reading more than once ‘ The 
Evolution of An Intellectual.’’-—The Daily Neu 











I Wordsworth: An Anthology 


With a prefatory note by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson. &s. 6d. net 
“Almost anyone who cares either about poetry or 
about books as beautiful things in themselves, will rejoice 
in its possession.’’-—The Times Literary Supplement 





R. Cobden-Sanderson | 
| 17 Thavies Inn, Holborn, London, E.C. 1. 
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the organisation of 


CONSUMERS & PRODUCERS 
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of becoming part 
owners of farms, 
factories, mills and 
workshops through 
the issue of 


£5,000,000 
C. W. S. Development Bonds 


10 years at 6 per cent. per annum. 
5 years at 5? per cent. per annum. 


The Bonds are in denominations of 
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Co-operative Stores, or on application to the 


C. W. S. BANK, Balloon Street, Manchester. 
THE SECURITY IS SUBSTANTIAL, being based 
Ss. 


on the immense resources of the C. W. 


The money will be used for developing Co-operative 
Production, and getting hold of the raw materials of industry. 
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Pipe Perfect 
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in your pipe, smoking can never degenerate 
into a mere habit, but will always be a 
comfort and a seurce of quiet joy. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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before us? There is the same aftermath of a costly and 
victorious war. There is a similar rapid expansion of 
trade, and a like unprecedented expansion of the profit 
of the capitalist class. There ara essentially the same com- 
plaints by the employers and the wealthy about the scan- 
dalously high wages obtained by particular sections of 
the workers—these were quite common in 1800 and in 
1820—and the same complaints, also, that they only did 
half as much work as they used to do. There is the same 
reprobation of ‘‘ labour unrest,” and a like virtuous abhor- 
rence of the notion that, when Parliament fails to afford 
redress, “‘ Labour” might take “direct action.” It is 
true that we lay the flattering unction to our souls that 
the actual economic miseries of the poor are nothing like 
so shocking as those of which we read among the Luddites. 
This, however, is, very largely, because we close our eyes 
and ears. There are women working to-day at laborious 
and squalid tasks, in spite of all our minimum wage laws, 
for a wage which—though nominally greater than that 
current a hundred years ago—affords them not even 
enough calories on which to maintain physical health, 
let alone all the rest of the needs of life. There are men, 
in large numbers, whose average earnings are below any 
possible “ subsistence level”’ for a family. Many even 
of the awards of the governmental wages tribunals fall 
considerably below Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s scientifically 
calculated poverty line. There are whole areas of our 
towns—actually greater in aggregate extent than the 
corresponding areas of a hundred years ago—in which 
the housing, the sanitary arrangements, even the paving 
and cleansing, are so much below standard as to make 
the death rate double that of the well-to-do quarters of 
those same towns. The housing of many of the miners 
of Lanarkshire—even that of the English farm labourers 
in some districts—can hardly have been at any time worse 
than it is to-day. There are thousands of children still 
toiling in factories for quite excessive hours—even the 
child of eleven has not yet been actually excluded from the 
factory—and there are large numbers of workers in 
occupations outside the Factory Acts altogether. We 
need not exaggerate the likeness : it is ill computing with 
precision the degrees of misery or the comparative depths 
of destitution. What is more striking is a certain equival- 
ence in the state of mind of the governing classes of 1820 
and 1920. Have we not to-day, with no less high-minded 
benevolence than Wilberforce and Hannah More, the same 
complacent conviction that no fundamental alteration 
in the organisation of society that happens to suit ourselves 
is even practicable; the same demonstration that only 
by allowing freedom to those who have capital to use 
jt unrestrainedly in pursuit of the utmost possible gain 
can the world get either high productivity or industria] 
progress; even the same self-satisfied assurance among 
the coalowners and the cotton and woollen manufacturers 
that in heaping up for themselves unimaginable riches 
they are really serving the best interests of the community ; 
and the same belief among the most educated and culti- 
vated of aristocrats that, bad as are the manners, sordid 
as is the character, and degraded as may be the manual 
working serfs of the manufacturers and traders, it is only 
by the device of letting these employers accumulate fortunes, 
incidentally keeping the millions of wage-earners down to 
the marginal level, that culture and art and civilisation 
can be maintained in the world. The result is—to put 
it shortly—that we have the same governmental repression 
—the grosser features of it in Ireland, but more than is 
made known also in Great Britain—of anything that looks 
dangerous, even by the same expedients as those of “ Oliver 
the Spy.” It is alleged that the Home Office is to-day 
spending in this way, in Great Britain, a much greater 
amount of Secret Service money than was at the disposal 
of Castlereagh, or than has been ever before at the disposal 
of the Home Secretary for operations in this country, 
(All that is known on this point is that the Secret Service 


Vote is larger than it has been, and that agents provocateurs 
are employed.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond do not make these disquieting 
reflections. Indeed, the reader may be inclined to suspect 
that they are themselves q little blinded by their indig- 
nation at the wickedness of 1820, and that they do not 
recognise how much of it has continued to this day. But 
this may be only the art that leaves the tale to point its 
own moral. This is a book that ought to be read by every 
politician—and read with the constant interrogation in 
his mind whether it is not equally of his own class, in his 
own day, that the same story is to be told. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Essays on Poetry. By Greorcre O’Nett1, S.J.,M.A. The Talbot Press 
Dublin, and Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Although the author is at pains to define poetry, his definition does 
not help much to clear our minds. The definition he offers runs as 
follows : “ Poetry is the language of passion and imagination express- 
ing themselves under control of the laws of beauty.’’ He does his best 
to surround with a wall of words the wilderness of thought which 
such terms as “ beauty,” “ imagination,” “law,” suggest, but the 
merit of his discourse lies in the things he says by the way, in those 
he quotes and in the application ot his own taste to the choice of 
examples. The rest of the book is occupied in discussing the poetry of 
Aubrey de Vere, William Allingham, Thomas Boyd, Gerard Hopkins. 
Aubrey de Vere is a poet “ swamped by himself” ; William Allingham 
requires to be reduced to a very small bulk ; Thomas Boyd the critic 
praises in extreme terms which quotation fails to justify ; the essay 
on Gerard Hopkins is the most interesting, and it could hardly fail to 
be so, for Gerard Hopkins is far the most interesting poet of the four. 
The book is written very pleasantly. 

Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, Pensions and Training. By Epwarp 
T. Devine, assisted by Lizian Branpt. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. net. 

Effects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. By Bensamin H. Hisparp. Oxford University Press. 
5s. net. 

British War Administration. By Joun A. Farruir. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 5s. net. 

These three volumes all belong to a series of War studies organised 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, under the general 
editorship of the Professor of Political Economy in the University 
of Illinois. In the first of them Professor Devine, of Columbia, describes 
pretty thoroughly the measures adopted in Great Britain, France, 
the U.S.A., Canada, Germany and Austria for the restoration of 
disabled soldiers and sailors to economic usefulness. Professor 
Hibbard, of Wisconsin, discusses the problems of agriculture and the 
food supply during the war. The major portion of his book is devoted 
to America ; the situation in this country is rather slightly treated. 

The most interesting of the three, to the English reader, is the 
account by Professor Fairlie, of Wisconsin, of the development and 
adaptation of the British Governmental machinery to meet the condi- 
tions of the war. It is confined in the main to the central Govern- 
ment’s work—the organisation of the Cabinet, the steps taken to 
provide munitions and aircraft, the regulation of trade, finances, war 
relief and pensions, agriculture and food, the administration of the 
Army and Navy. The story is, as the General Editor says, “ full 
of lessons for the student and for the ordinary citizen who is jealous 
of his freedom.”” The reader is, however, generally speaking, left to 
provide his own criticism ; the author’s object is to record and explain. 
From that point of view he has performed his task very satisfactorily 
down to the end of 1917. Since then, he was less well served both by 
official documents and by other sources of information. 


THE CITY 


URING the past week markets have taken a very 
ID decided turn in a downward direction, every section 
having participated in the decline. This is due to 

a combination of causes. First, there is a feeling that the 
time has come when a serious effort should be made to get 
investors to take up the 5} per cent. Exchequer Bonds now 
on offer; then, the European situation is not calculated 
to make for confidence; the trouble with the coal miners 
looks like coming to a head again; the Budget is approach- 
ing; and the supporters of the Government who like to 
make money quickly and in large quantities are beginning 
to doubt whether the present Government (which has thus 
far been a very good friend to them) is likely to endure 
much longer. Warnings of a likely fall have not been 
wanting in this page, but there is no need to carry pes- 
simism too far. Much of the upward movement (apart 
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113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


({, Collections er Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, Londen. 














( ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE \ 

LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE'S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6. 








LOAN STOCK. 7 








A PEACE RISK. | 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office 7? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL OARRY IT? 








FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W.1 





THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
F (Clese to Southamptoa Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


| 





THE ATHEIST 


. By Georce BepsorovuGu. 
. This, the fifteenth Bedborough Booklet, is dedicated to Anatole France, 
eet, Genius, and Humanist,’ and is a curious mixture of burlesque, vers 
whe nd thymed couplet, tracing the intellectual develo t of an atheist 
She to be an evangelist of the untrammelled truth. > ae, prob- 
"Yim intentional doggerel, the leaders of thought of the day.”—The Graphic. 
evolution of an atheist, followed in rhymed verse, 
Great many lines about books, newspapers, and people of the 


POST FREE, ONE SHILLING. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS, Letchworth, Herts. 


and...a 
day.”—The 











LITERARY AGENCY. 





RONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 


Good short 
80.000 Stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. 
‘yped.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Dootors 
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gee PUBLIC INULUINIUAULUULAU LAA 
= SPEAKING SIMPLIFIED 


Are — satisfied aterwents | y= zum pave ae just what you meant to 
say, or do you ¢ nce ng loubt that you ma: fi 
GkIP and CONVINCE your hearers ? , sh cttaeeeaiens 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES,” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 
Method for Extempore Speaking, 


has enabled many others to overcome their difficulties and will enable you 
to develop FLUENCY of » and an easy and masterful expression, 
= on you will speak EFFECTIVELY and CONVINCINGLY without 
notes. 
The course is conducted personally by one who has trained many prominent 
public speakers including . lecturers and business men. 
It is very quickly studied. Benefit is derived immediately and the feo 
is moderate. One student writes :— 
“* For the first time I have delivered a discourse without the help of a single 
. I completely lost my old-time nervousness. No one who thoroughly 
studies your method can fail to speak without notes.” 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET whick tells you 
what others say about it. 
Full particulars from Rev. T. H. STANIEY, M.A. (Desk S.), 
Wharfedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


NEW BOOKS cms" creates: = 


H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 
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RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 


OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc.. 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Doser, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, 
Established in 1816. 


BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD. 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s.; Oliver 
Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos. 
very scarce, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Works, with Etchings, 22 vols., cloth, 1899, rare, 

£12 12s.; Marshall's Life of George Washington , 1804, 5 vols., £3 3s.; Fauna Hawaiiensis or 
Zoology of Sandwich Isles, £4 10s., 1899 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, Limited Edition, with horrible plates, 15s.; Way’s Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed copy, 1902, 21s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Madness, 1876, 25s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s. ; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 done, 35s.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, lst Edit., 2is.; F. W. Bain’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 308. ; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, 
“The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton’s English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most ex er extant. Libraries purchased.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols. 
complete, £16 10s. ; Welpeivs Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £28; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 

Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit., 21 vols., £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus., 30s8.; Atkins’ 
National 8 , 50 large col. plates, £5 5s.; Bryan's Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., illus., 
£7 108. ; ine British Poets, 52 vols., £4 10s.; Punch, 100 vols., in 25, £10; Hazlitt’s 
Works, 16 vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, Novels, Poems, etc., 98 vols., £10 ; 
Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., £4; Ruskin’s Works, 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
Napoleon, 700 fine engravings, 10 vols., £9, 1802; Many other items. free 
Books bought, 3,000 books wanted. List free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper ; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
B in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 


London, S.E. 22. 





TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
March 18th—Algeria, Tunisia, The Desert, ‘ Garden of Allah." 32days. 98gns 
April 24th—Spain, Madrid, Granada, Malaga, Seville, Gibraltar, Tangier, etc. 
32 days. 98gns. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 
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from those stocks in which speculation has pushed up prices 
unduly) largely represents an adjustment of values to the 
depreciated currency, and where industries are on a very 
sound footing and are not dependent upon any one country 
for their prosperity, prices during the present year are more 
likely to rise than fall. This applies particularly to oil and 


rubber. 
* x x 


Some of the new issues which have been offered recently 
to the public have not been particularly attractive, but I 
feel compelled to say a good word for the 7 per cent. First 
Debentures of Workman, Clark and Co., which have been 
offered during the week at 95 per cent. This Company’s 
shipbuilding yards are in Belfast, and, apart from the 
security offered by them, the Debentures are guaranteed 
as to both principal and interest by the Northumberland 
Shipbuilding Company. A feature that attracts favourable 
notice is that, as from Ist July next, 20 per cent. of the 
divisible profits of the Company, or £150,000 (being 5 per 
cent. of the total Debenture Stock), whichever is the larger 
amount, is to be set aside annually as a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the Debentures, by purchase in the market 
at not more than 105 or by drawings at that figure, should 
stock not be available at a lower price. The principle is 
sound that, while a minimum amount of repayment is 
assured each year regardless of the profits, in years of 
exceptional prosperity a larger amount of the Debentures 
should be repaid, and it would be well if this provision 
(which is not new but has not recently been adopted) were 
to be imitated by other companies raising money in this 


fashion. 
x x x 


At the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank 
meeting the Chairman, Mr. Walter Leaf, gave a thoughtful 
address, and the record of his impressions of his visit to the 
United States is valuable. He expressed satisfaction at 
the remarkable rise in the value of our exports, but his 
remarks on private expenditure were more trenchant than 
shareholders are accustomed to at these meetings, although 
none the less valuable on that account, and although the 
following extract is rather lengthy, it is well worth repro- 
ducing : 

In spite of all internal troubles, it seems to me that the workers, 
including both employers and labour, have on the whole taken the 
lesson to heart, and that the great mass of British industry has set 
about doing its part in returning to pre-war production. Can we 
say the same of the consumer ? 

Our imports have increased by £315,750,000, and to that extent 
have cancelled the increase of production. How far is this increase 
inevitable ? Our imports consist in the first place of the necessaries 
of life, the food and other articles which are essential to keep the 
workers not only alive but in good condition for their work. In 
the second place, they include the raw materials of industry. So 
far we cannot complain of the increase; the rise in the price of 
living has to be faced ; the rise in the price of raw materials will 
in due time come back to us bringing fresh profits. But there is 
a third class of imports which consists only of articles of luxury. 
Here it is that we should look for an earnest effort of self-denial 
if we are honestly determined to hold up our heads before the world 
and face our creditors with a clear conscience. Have we done our 
best to reduce our importations of articles of mere luxury ? 

It might be enough to look round, to walk before the London 
shop windows, or enter a fashionable restaurant and see for ourselves 
how far luxury has been discountenanced. But I should like to 
reduce what is notorious to figures. It is not easy to say, among 
our imports, what are articles of luxury; and, as we know, the 
proposition to impose a luxury tax, however desirable in itself, had 
to be abandoned as impracticable. Among articles of food, chocolate 
holds a large place in the returns; our importations increased 
during the year by as much as £2,039,000. But chocolate is in itself 
one of the best of foods ; and though it has become in many cases 
an object of ostentation of wealth, I do not dwell upon it; nor 
will I venture to draw the line between necessity and luxury in such 
articles as tobacco and motor-cars. But there is one heading in the 
figures which we can fix upon with confidence as representing luxury 
and nothing else. I refer to the heading of foreign wines and spirits. 
Observe that I am not saying anything about the use of alcohol as 
such. I am not presuming to lay a hand on the sacred shrines of 
beer and whisky. The main articles to which I am referring are 

foreign brandy, rum, port, and champagne. It is to my mind a 
po. on that when everyone should be earnestly doing his best to 
put the national balance-sheet straight, we should during 1919 
have imported no less than £26,695,000 of foreign wines and spirits. 
Of this, importations from Portugal, that is, port wine, amount to 
over eight and a-half millions, and champagne alone to £3,861,000. 
That, I repeat, is a national scandal. It is an increase over 1918 
of 16} millions—all a dead loss, a hindrance and a discouragement 
to those who are striving earnestly to set our national finances on a 
solvent basis. And we all know that it is only a part of the whole 
system of wanton extravagance which is only too obvious. It 
would not be an over-estimate, I think, to say that the gap of 150 


millions or so which last year represented our addition to forej 
indebtedness, at least one-third, perhaps a halt, might have been 
saved if we had been content to live in comfort and eschew mere 
vulgar ostentation, and anyone who orders port or champagne at 
the present moment is bound to bear in mind that he is doing his 
country just as much harm, and in the same degree, though from no 
higher motives, to put it at the best, as the worker who deliberately 
restricts his output with the idea that he will thereby benefit his mates, 
Remember that these things are not done in a corner. They are 
discussed in the United States, as I found on my recent visit to 
America. We are at present in the position of having to ask America, 
in one form or another, for extended credits due to our excess of 
imports. The American replies, in effect, “ We are willing to send 
money to Europe if we are assured it will be spent for honest recon- 
struction, and with an honest desire to repay at the earliest moment, 
But we will not lend money to enable British profiteers to drink 
champagne at 300s. a dozen while Europe is starving.’’ What can 
we say in reply to this ? 
* * . 
The absorption by the Anglo South American Bank of 
the British Bank of South America marks another step in 
the consolidation of important banking interests, and will 
strengthen its position very considerably in Brazil. This 
Bank has, in its stride, absorbed or acquired control of the 
Anglo Argentine Bank, the London Bank of Mexico and 
South America and the Commercial Bank of Spanish 
America, and has an interest in the business of Cox and Co. 
(France). It is excellently managed, and is of matenal 
assistance to British traders in their relations with South 
America and Spain. Harrods’ purchase of Swan and Edgars 
for £650,000 has excited a good deal of comment, and the 
rumour in the City is that fully a million is going to be spent 
on erecting a building worthy of the site occupied by the 
rather inadequate structure that is now there. Spillers, 
the great Cardiff firm of millers, is becoming still larger by 
absorbing W. Vernon and Sons, who own large mills in London 
and Liverpool; and so it goes on. The Imperial Tobacco 
Co. shows a net profit of £4,465,109 as against £3,726,191 
for 1918, which was the high-water mark up to that date. 
The dividend for the year is 15 per cent. free of income tax 
as against 16} per cent. for 1918, but really represents an 
increase, for during the year shareholders had the right to 


. take up at par one new share for every share they held; 


consequently they not only receive 15 per cent. on their 
former capital, but 15 per cent. on the capital they sub- 
scribed at par during the past year. A. Emm Davies. 





OLBORN EMPIRE. 
Matinées Daily 2.30 p.m. Commencing Feb. 23 with: 
TROJAN WOMEN. 
Sypir, THORNDIKE as Hecuba. 
March 1; CANDIDA. March 8: MEDEA. 


GUILDS OF HOUSE BUILDERS. 


THE 


MANCHESTER BUILDING GUILD SCHEME. 


A DEMONSTRATION 
In KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 
On MONDAY, FEs. 16TH, AT 8 P.M. 
Representatives of the Manchester Building Workers will 
speak. 
Chairman: Mr. GEORGE HICKS — 
(General Secretary, Operative Bricklayers Society). 
ADMISSION 6D. 
For ‘Tickets apply at Kingsway Hall, or to the N ational Guilds 
League, 39 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. 


ee 


“FREEDOM AND THE GUILDS.” 


A LECTURE 
BY 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
In KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.-C., 
On THURSDAY, Fes. 267TH, AT 8 P.M. 
ApMISSION IS. 6D. Front SEATS 3S. , 
For Tickets apply at Kingsway Hall, or to the National Guilds 
League, 39 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY at Mortimer Halls, 93 
Mortimer Street, W. (off Langham Place). Sunday, Feb. 15th, 
at 7 pm. Mrs. A. C. DUCKWORTH on “Karma: National 
Destiny.”” Friday, Feb. 20th, at 8 p.m., Miss CHARLOTTE E. 
WOODS on “ Development of Spiritual Consciousness.’’ (Western 
Ideas.) ADMISSION FREE. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
teachers for third year training. 
Apply for particulgrs as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to THe SecretAry, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 1. 3 
Public Lecture’ (Free), Tuesday, February 17th, 5,15 p.m. ‘ The work of the Girls’ 
Day Continuation School, Bournville,"’ by Miss C. E. Cater. Head Mistress. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinzerino for Men 
Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from ReGistrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.- For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 

spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality,and key to 

Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 

and easy, the voice full, and walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 

without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ArtTHur 
Lovett, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 





LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HE LANCASHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE are at present 
organising a Temporary Training College at Lancaster for 
ex-Service men of good general education who desire to be 

trained for teaching in Elementary Schools. It is proposed to open the 
College after Easter, and to provide a Two-Year Course leading to the 
Final Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate granted by the Board 
of Education. The Committee invite applications for the following 
posts :-— 

(a) A Lecturer in English. 

(b) A Lecturer in History. 

(c) A Lecturer in Mathematics and Science. 

(d) A Lecturer in Geography. 


Candidates should hold an Honours Degree or other special qualifica- 
tion for the position, and must have had some teaching experience in 
institutions for Higher Education, but not necessarily in a Training 
College. 

Owing to the temporary nature of the College, the appointments 
will be for two years only. Salary {400-/600 a year (non-resident) 
according to qualifications. Further particulars and Forms of Applica- 
tion (which must be returned before Saturday, February 28th) may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, County Offices, Preston. 





ART GALLERIES. 


A” EXHIBITION OF 





DECORATIVE PANELS 
In Coloured and Inlaid Woods 
February 7th to March 6th 
Open 10 to 6 (including Saturdays 

Admission Free) 

Tottrennam Court Roap, W 


HEAL & SON, LIMITED, 
MANSARD GALLERY, 196 etc., 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





‘T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING.—Authors’ MSS., Plays, 


Specifications, Circulars, etc., accurately and mW. 
18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff, y Promptly executed.— W. MILNER, 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed b 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Beskiegian Place, Cites, Rd ey j 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at mod 
charges.— Apply Miss ee 28 , BA, s - y a ton erate 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers Letters 
- Citerlars, Duplicating. etc.—J. Trimnect, § Moira Terrace, Conalg, F F 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


7? 7KY *< 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmi Elocuti Danci Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
Own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 
Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remain till18. A well-known Master 
is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys 
Principals: The Misses Mawvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoits. 


=< MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prosp on lication to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam College ‘Historical Tripos' and of the Maria Grey Training College 

















ADMINTON HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Headmistress: Miss Beatrice M. Baker. B.A. (London). 
A Junior School for girls and boys will be opened in May at Northcote, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 
Head of the Boys’ Boarding-House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge) 
For prospectus, apply THe Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 














[| CoDom FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 

May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 

garet’s School, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 
Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tazopora Criark and Miss K. M. Extis. 











SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 


(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.1), 


supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is vided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus will be sent gratis to any reader mentioning 
THE NEw STATESMAN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


O LOVERS OF ENGLAND.—Lady wishes to find others 
interested in book (120,000 words) against C3 birthrate, Accepted for issue by 
high-class firm of publishers at author's expense. Unable to afford Wishes 

others to help with cost Author resigns all personal profit. MS. sent to helpers to 
read if desired. Further particulars address “Greater Race,"’ clo Naw STaTEesMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








ARRISTER’S WIDOW, with pretty old-fashioned house and 


small holding land (chickens, rabbits, bees, lavender), would like to find 
lady to share on equal terms. Plenty of room, moderate expenses. Fully 
furnished, but own furniture if preferred Norfolk. near coast.— Box 565, New 


Sraresman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C 





OVER CYCLE FOR SALE, new. Frame 28 in. All acccssories. 
Cost £14. Ridden 10 miles only. What offers?—Box 564, New Sratesman 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 





ECRETARIAL POST, in or near London, wantel by woman 
Graduate, 34 years’ experience. Cataloguing, proof-reading, shorthand. typing 
etc.—Box 563, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 

London, W.C. 2. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE. Nice, con- 
venient situation in the best locality. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers, (diploma for 
cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—MatrTuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1 





Post free 2d. 


—RATES for Subscriptions or Advertisements will be sent 
N . B on application to The Manager, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone; 

1640 Gerrard. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lop. 





The Russian Republic 


By COLONEL L’ESTRANGE MALONE, M.P. 2s. 6d. 


“It ought to be studied hy everyone who would follow intelligently the enormous effects this wonderful experiment is 


bound to have upon the world.’’—Siar. 


“A sane, considered narrative of exceptional interest.’"—Sunday Times. 


Bolshevism at Work 


Studies of the Actual Working of the Government in Soviet Russia. 
By WM. T. GOODE, M.A. 


2s. 6d. 
Just out. 





Empire and Commerce in Africa. 
By LEONARD WOOLF. 20s. 


‘A penetrating study, which no student of politics or 
history can afford to leave unread.’’"—Daily Mail. 





The Remaking of a Mind. 


By H. DE MAN, Lieutenant in the Belgian Army. 
7s. 6d. Just out. 








The Republic of Liberia. 


By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, F.R.G. 18s. Just out. 





Arrows of Desire. 
Essays on our National Character and Outlook. 
By Prof. J. S. MACKENZIE. 10s. 6d. Just out, 





Josep h Fels : : His Life and Work. 
By MARY FELS. 6s. 





Pagan and Christian Creeds 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


10s. 6d. 


A genius which is both scientific and artistic, philosophic and poetic, which genius sees and gives the reader 


visions.’’—Observer. 
“An authoritative work.’-—Sunday Times. 





The Equipment of the Workers. 10s. 6d. 


** An extraordinarily interesting enquiry . the results 
are very illuminating and important.’’-—Aiheneum. 


With the Mad 17th to Italy. 
By Major E. H. HODY. tos. 6d. 
“Full of fun and sunshine.’’-—Daily Mail. 
“One of the cheeriest war books we have had.’’—Siar. 








The Making of Humanity. 
By ROBERT S. BRIFFAULT. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ An astonishing book . . . a tour de — . . « masterly ; 
we hope Democracy will study this brave and brilliant 
book.’ ——— Review. 


Down on the fem. | By VERA DART. 2s. 6d. 


‘A capital Picture of a lend girl’ s b Cageatanens. "— Times, 





NEW _FICTION. 





A SECOND THOMAS HARDY? 





Shepherd’s Warning 


By ERIC LEADBITTER, Author of “ Rain Before Seven,” ‘The Road to Nowhere” and “ Perpetual Fires.” 
“‘ Without any special heralding Mr. Leadbitter seems to have stepped into the front rank, perhaps even to the leadership 


of those active novelists whose theme is English rural life. 


I emphasize the word ‘ active’ with of course a thought for the 


master of them all, the wizard of Dorchester, at whose feet it would probably be fair to suppose Mr. Leadbitter learned some 
at least of his craft. His new story is a tale that conquers by its direct humanity and by an art so delicate andsodeftly 
concealed that the book has a deceptive appearance of having written itself without effort on the part of the author. Shepherd's 





Warning wil prove * Reader’ s Delight.’ ”— Punch. 7s. net. 
Two Men. Somewhere in Christendom. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 7s. By EVELYN SHARP. 6s. 6d. 
“One of the most notable novels of the year.” , 
—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘A brilliant satire.’’-—Challenge. 
NEW POETRY. 
Primal Airs. Lines of Life. 
By J. A. M. ALCOCK. 3s. Just out. By H. W. NEVINSON. 3s. 6d. Just oul. 


Images of War. Poems. 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 3s. 6d. 
“Reveals the author, who was the best of our young 
Imagists in pre-war days, as a true poet.”” - 


—Iilusivated London News. 
A Rey's Absence. 
. W. SMITH. 1s. 6d. 





Paths of Glory. 
More Poems Written During the Great War. 
Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. 4s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


The Tramp of Eternity : Poems. 
By OLAF BAKER. 2s. 6d. 
“ The title poem is an arresting composition.’’—Times. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, 


W.C. 1. 
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